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5 in that, Mien 5 5 print it, for eaſy communi- 


_ 3 LY 15 of. people; —as 
r opinion both of t e 
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ex | xQation,. Or, 


1 2 it will be found to deſerve; 3 a8 1do 
& | 5 10 555 that the ſubſtance of it may ten 
2 7 romore. 3 2 {pi urit. of, Virtüe, Indu- 
ä "among all 88 of people; 1 reſolve 
„„ OW, myſelf a good citizen, at the har 
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15 5 property of their 
evident, and N TRY in a very agree- 
able manner' by Sir Richard Cox, in " ME 
8 let, of Which extracts and an 
7 brldgement are annexed. 1 Would 
5 epubliſhed the pamphlet at large, I 
but the truth is, I could find no cp 
_ | it, —The abridgement I made ſonic” = 
| © OR it was very Rane, And 1er. 
rowed one from a friend for that. very pur- 
+ Poſe, and for my private uſe. 
_  vantages, public and private, ps manufac- 
- turing-villages, are well known in Scot- 
„ land. 5 ere our. beſt 1 


Plutarch (1 ink) „ eee, 
A man of quality 1 in ancient Greece, who 


ſeem poſſeſſed a modern taſte of 
diſtinction and pleaf axe, aſked Themiſtocles, 
If be could play ol the jute? No, ſaic 
be, 1 cannot; but I can ror a fall * 
* to be a . . 

The public utility of 1 SHR - 


= 


18 s known and experienced: in all parts of the _ | 


World at this day. The many advan- 


rages which ariſe from them to the private 
patrons, 1s Tulotendy | 
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peace. ene 0 e 4 les 8 | 
terr tory, is undoubtedly the moſt Popu- 5 
2 N Rebe. and none 2 in de 
hank written in French 8 one Jeniſon, 1 
Which gives an accurate account of thoſr 
burghs. They are immenſely numerous, 13 
are eſtabliſhed: under various and curious 
forms of government, and have juriſdictions 
exactly ſimilar to our Independent Burghs 5 
| of Barony. — The branches »0f-1 Induftry ö 
maoſt proper for ſuch villages, muſt necel> - 
ſiarily vary according to their various ſitu- 
ations and cireumſtances. Sir Richard 5 
5 and en 0 ooal RET IRE e | 
Hague dee. che eier eriod — 
rade in Ireland, he would have altered his 
Plan. la this country T have ever 1 
ſidered the general queſtion, Whether we 
_ oughtto encourage the Woollen or Linen 
Manufactures ? as very improper.— It is 
clear we ought to cultivate both; and, cl. 
cording to different ſituations, the one or x. 
the other is the propereſt ſtaple for our in- 
Kroner towns or villages. eee . 
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Without affected modeſty, N — 


. ns that, in my own opinion, the chief 
merit of my ſhare of this publication lies in 


the good defigr and in the excellent quo- 
tations which it contains; but I will not 


heſitate to aſſert, that the abridgement of 
Sir Richard Cox's pamphlet, makes the 
dale a valuable object for the public at- 
tention, as I believe that admirable” per- 
eee has been very much overlooked, _ 
or little known in this country, though . 
the example and precepts it exhibits, may, 
in ͤ my opinion, be of the utmoſt import 
ance to us. Shall I flatter myſelf, that 


his example, and his manly, ſenſjple phi- 


; loſophy, x may kindle the true patriot. fire 
among our great 
and wealthy men; chat i it may produce a 
glorious emulation to excel, in the juſteſt 
and beſt, taſte of diſtinction and pre-emi- 


in ſome congenial ſouls 


AM 


Nence?—— We have rich men who ſpend 
a great part of their lives and revenues in 


ſtately obſcurity at London, — or in the 


building of magnificent houſes, — or in 


high entertainments and daily feaſts.— : 
with retinues and rabbles of ſervants, 
and other diſſipations and vanities at 


| Home, — We have not a few, who em- ly 


ploy | 


3 
. 


. ; 
My 
1 


example. 


a deſire of imitation.— 


.*Þ vo EC « \ 
ye <A ? a 5 
*. J 8 4 : | * p 


ploy their lives in anxious accumulation 


of ſuperfluous fortune, 'which (by the' 


prevailing faſhions and manners of our 


times) is more likely to occaſion the ex- 
tinction than the aggrandiſement of fa- 
mihes.— One deſign of this publication is, is, 
to point out worthier objects, and a better 


opinion of © our people of rank and fortune, 


as to think that the true greatneſs of this 
Gentleman's character, and the excellence 


of his ſyſtem,” will raiſe in none of them 
-I know ſeveral 


: wealthy perſons, ſome of them intimately, 7 


„ 


who have happily and wiſely united pri- 


vate | economy, with public ſpirit, and 
| have altady made baude progreſs 


in the paths of this worthy Gentleman. — 
May I hope, that his leſſons, and his ex- 


ample, will incite. them to exertions ſtill 


greater; and that others who have not 
hitherto entertained a thought of ſuch de- 
ſigns, may be caught with the good fame, 


ſolid advantage, and true pleafure, which 


are preſented to their view in this pam- 
phlet ? I do believe, that the latent vi- 
tues of men in high life are often buried 


; _ 3 the influence” of - faſhiqnable 


habits- 


J have not ſo deſperate an' 


habits, and company, in which e- 
bred, and by the want of ſeaſonable in- 
ſtruction, and good am to direct 5 
9 ah in a noble and worthy-courſe of life. 
— Sir Richard hiniſelf confeſſes; that he 
never thought, of che erection of an in- 
7 +a village, or the improvements: of 
his eſtate, till he happened to read in the 
gth Guardian a captivating deſeription of 
ſuch improvements by a Gentleman of 
fenſe and public ſpirit. —And he fairly ; 
owns his original giddy error, in attempt- L 
ing to raiſe his village without honeſt arts? 
or induſtry, by bringing the faſhionable 4 
diverſions of horſe-races, and a reſort of 
gay company among them. —— I am che 
more perſuaded, that this publication max 
be ſeaſonable, and even efficacious, when {| 
I reflect with pleaſure, that ſome of our 
men of the higheſt rank and fortune do 
at chis day diſcover a great degree of that 
public ſpirit, true ambition, and taſte, 
which Sir Richard ſo warmly recommends, 
and the advantage as well as pleaſure . 
which he fo clearly demonſtrates. — 
Perſons who diſlike my ſentiments bang 
regard to Entails, are certainly at full 
"OR to 8 8 or confute them; but 
n 


l i ] 


"Fl 1 tie will be liberal enough not 
to take offence at any difference of o- 
pinion, and give fair quarter to my 
other ſentiments or ' expreſſiotis” 0 
they may reliſh better. Fog n 
part, I have long thought, (af ne * . 
pinion is now too rooted. to be moved), 
that abſolute, and what we call ſtrict En- 
tails, eſtabliſhed by the ſettlement of one ey 
ing man, to limit the uſe and ſucceſſiom 
off” land- property for all generations to 
come, are neither natural, rational, nor 
expedient. —And I do not know that En- 
. tails to this extent. have the Apes of law 
in any en except in Scotland. 


« have Us fbi . No 9. gab” he * 9 
dian, which is an agreeable paper; and 
becomes memorable, in my opinion, by 
being the occaſion of Sir Richard Cox 5 re- 
formation and } improvements. 55 
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dee — compared to Fame by Entail of 


Property. Powers and Juriſdiction implied in 
the erection of Independent Burghs of Barony. 


— Political Capacity and excluſive incorpora- 
tions in Burghs-Royal. — Certain means of Pro- 


ſperity in all communities. Of Virtue and 
Vice in general. Diverſity of Characters a- 
mong mankind. —— Peculiar Virtues of Good Ci- - 


tizens. Education of Children. Immode- 
rate Indalgence, and Diſcouraging Severity con- 
traſted. — Early habits of Induſtry. Ho- 


neſty and Diſhoneſty. Friendly intercourſe 
between Maſter and Tenants. —— Sobriety. — 


Natural and Artificial liquors compared. — 


Great principle of HumanWiſdom to follow N ature. 


— Practical Application of this principle. — 
Frugality. —— Good neighbourhood. —— Law- 
Pleas. — Glorious Uncettainty of the Law ex- 


plained. —— Civility and Obliging Manners. — 


Charity; — private and public. Academies © 


and Schools for uſeful arts. Hoſpitals. 


Voluntary Charity, and Legal Eſtabliſhments for 


ſupport of the Poor. — Engliſh Poor's Rates. 


public Charities in Scotland. Social Vir. 


A tue. 


Nl Love of Fame by public MEA to ſo. 


— 
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tue. Love of our Native Community. 
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tion. Induſtry. Miſeries of Idleneſs, and 
Pleaſures of Induſtry. —— Viſible Proofs of Indu- : 
ſtry, and Tokens of Idleneſs. — Induſtry can- 
not flouriſh without Independent Settlements to 
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Tradeſmen. Kindly Relation between Maſter 


and Tenant. Infamy and Folly of Oppreſſion. 
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— Racked Rents. Beneficence to Tenants. 
—— Religion. Enthuſiaſm. —— Toleration. , 0 
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The People of LAVEENCEXIRE, 


N obſtacle unforeſeen and ſingu- 
lar, but of no conſequence, be- 
ing removed, I have the pleaſure 
to inform you, that by the ju- 


ſtice and honour of the Court of Exche- 


quer, and his Majeſty's gracious confirma- 


tion of their report, your ſtate as a com- 


munity, and legal incorporation, is eſta- 
bliſhed, and your village of Laurencekirk 


3s now erected into an e We 


of enge 


2 Tugkzi is, 1 Tiki in the TIPS of all 
| men who have any meaſure of generoſity 
or public ſpirit, a natural wiſh to acquire 


A oo 


\ 


-of  þ 
* FAME, not only during life, but 4. 
„ſo in the memory of ſucceeding genera- 
tions. And (though it may appear 
| fandtical to many) 1 will avow this kind 
of ambition; which is not ſolely confined 
to the ranks of high and public life, to the 
Characters of heroes, ſtateſmen, and ora= |} 
tors, but extends with equal juſtice to al! 
| private perſons who. leave good monu- 
ments of laſting beneficence to any ſociety 
of mankind. - This ambition 1 feel in 
regard to you as its object; — and 1 con- 
fes, that it would be a dear conſolation in 
REL... lateſt moments, if I had any ground 
„ that two lines of Virgil might be 


"inſcribed. without much impropriety on 
my and „ : 


* 


. Vixl, et quem dederat curſum Fortuna peregi : 

„ Urbem RY Kar ; mea mania „ 
You will e me for ole . quota- 5 
tion.— The miniſter or ſchoolmaſter can 
explain 1 it, —lt implies the hearty ſatisfac- 
tion of one, who, in the end of life, re- 
flects (with Kegan of good fame) that he 


Has been the JON 175 a a e com- 
d. \ 88452 
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The \eofiivinng obſervations Ws v Lich 


'S out much ſtudy or order, from the feel. 


: ings of my heart; and are, fincerely in 
tended for your good. 1 once pur- 
poſed to have delivered my ente and 


advices to you in a ſpeech at a convention 


of the villagers, on the occaſion of produ- 


1 eing and preſenting your charter. — But, 


on due reflection, I thought this method 


would have too much the appearance of 
formality and oſtentation; I therefore re. 


ſolved to communicate my thoughts in 
this mode of an epiſtle, to all the worthy 


2 inhabitants of the newly⸗-erected village. 
Il muſt again avow my pride in the 


expectation that you will preſerve this te- 
ſtimony of my affection in your families, 


that you will practiſe the leſſons it con- 


tains; and Tt you. do fo, without a ſpirit 
of prophecy, but on grounds of ſolid rea- 


ſon, I foreſee, and foretell, that you will be- 
come a people numerous, eminent, and 
happy. Under this prepoſſeſſion I feel a 
pleaſing enthuſiaſm, and a higher, I think 

a juſter, ſatisfaction of mind, than I could 
enjoy, if, in the character of one of the 
greateſt Lords in Scotland, I had,, with all 


the formal and ſolemn aids of lawyers, 


19995 „ Q Writers, 


* 


fray: 


KL» 


writers, and pock-bearers, 0 ſet- my a 
S ſubſcription to a vaſt ENTAIL, though L 
were abſolutely certain of legitimate and 
undegenerate heirs, who, if we may judge 
by fact and obſervation, would probably, 
and in general, be at leaſt as uſeful and 
happy in the circumſtances of a more free 
and moderate fortune. 1 
; Your proſperity and en (che 
objects of my ambition) depend on two 
material points: Firſt, Upon wiſe 
and practicable rules and regulations for 
the good government of your community: 
— With regard to this, you will obſerve, 
that your charter 1 impowers you to make 
by-laws; — in the framing of which 1 
ſhall, in due time, offer my beſt advice 
and affiſtance: — 24h, and chiefly, Your, 
proſperity and reputation depend on the, : 
integrity, induſtry, and ſpirit of the in- 
habitants. To the laſt branch I am to. 
confine. my obſervations and admonitions, 
| in this letter. 33 

By your ee as a 985 PS) 9 a 
pendent burgh of barony, you enjoy the 
uſeful and deſirable power of electing from 
time to time your own MacisTRATES. 
— —And 1 70 have a Juriſdiction fufficient | 
for 


A #5 + : £ 
'S | * 
* 


1 
for the purpoſes of juſtice, peace, and 
good order, within your own territory. 
—— You have indeed no political capaci- 


ty or title to ſhare in the election of our 


repreſentatives in parliament.— This is 
the privilege of royal boroughs, and, in 
my opinion, the ſingle right they have 


Which is not implied in the erection of 
an independent burgh of barony.— In 
truth, this is a ſort of privilege not to be 


edg— It certainly is too often the ſource 
of diſorders and deſtructive corruption of 
manners among the people, eſpecially of 
our ſmaller burghs : and experience, the 
beſt guide to truth, proves, that our com- 
munities thrive beſt without it; for, in ge- 
neral, thoſe communities, both in En gland 
and Scotland, which are from ſmall be- 
ginnings in the beſt train of advance- 


ment in uſeful arts, and conſequential pro- 


ſperity, are endowed with no ſuch political 
capacity; — and have no excluſi ve incorpo- 
ration, which has been another baneful ob- 
ſtacle to the progreſs of induſtry, though 
originally intended as an encouragement; 


and perhaps conducive to en firſt-3 intro- | 


duction of arts. 


Altho theſe political po totaled 


ſufficient” 


4 - 


% 
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fufficient to anſwer the purpoſes, and often 
ſubverſive of che advantage, for which they 

were intended; yet there is a power of in- 
fallible efficacy to make ſocieties happy and 
flouriſting; a power not derived from 
the grants or charters of kings, but con- 
ferred on mankind by God and Nature — 
I mean the power of VIRTUE and Ho- 
NES TI. It is a fimple but certain 
truth, That chis power, in proportion as it 
is duly exerted, and firmly perſe vered i in, 

will render your individuals 08 0 45 and 
your community conſiderable. It is a 
facred text, and a certain truth, TROP 
4 yirtue exalteth a people; * — and the 
wretched experience of this age, and of this 
year, (memorable for public abſurdities), 
produces a convineing proof, that Vice, 
and its inſeparable companion Folly, may 
| diſgrace and debaſe he! greateſt commu- 

| ities in the world. — Here let me preſs 
upon you a ſhort but highly important 
leſſon to a newly- erected community. 
Vou are now in the infant and innocent 
ſtate of your ſociety : — be careful to keep 
ee e manners at a diſtance; . 


„use 


We returned to a ate « of innocence and 
TH e 0 virtue. 


71, * 
: virtue. — —This 'P am 55 is a kind of e- 
ternal damnation. — Much, very much; : 
depends on your conduct Pe: manners at 
the beginning of this inſtitution and eſta- "I 
bliſhment, — Your early practice will be a 
ſure preſage of your future, fortunes; — 
and, in this view, 1 recommend to your | 
ſerious attention the golden maxim of a 
wiſe and ancient philoſopher, —© „ Make 
nr choice of the beſt plan of life; e 
* vere in it; and cuſtom will ſoon ren- 
« der it the St agreeable.” 7 
| But what 1s. VIX TUE ?—— This, tho 
: the moſt i important of all queſtions, admits 
of the eaſieſt ſolution. It is not a point 
1 on which doctors differ, and on which 
1 the learned may puzzle. the world with 
nice ſpeculation, and endleſs controverſy, 
— ſhall give you, from the Works of 
Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, . who was one 
of the worthieſt men, and the beſt writers, 
in my opinion, of this age, an Fallen = 
= ſolution of the queſtion, -- « It 1s,” ' ſays 
he, obvious to all: — it ens no great 
Judgement. learning, or ſtudy, to diſ- 
* cern it. God hath imprinted. a ſenſe 
Land clear perception of it in the minds 
bod « of all mankind, and an admiration of 


5 | 
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who proctds! it not.” — 
This is that Wiſdom which (as Solomon 
be fays) crieth in che ſtreets. In one word, 
it is to act by the dictates of Reaſon, 
„and the precepts of Religion, in oppo- 
4 ſition to our prejudices, paſſions, and 
4 the faſhions of the world. — It is hardly 
5 poſſible that a virtuous man can be in 
want of the neceſſaries and comforts of 
4 life; and no affluence can make the Poor FE 
5 fligate man happ p. 
Every man may try theſe. maxims Bur 
che ſureſt teſt of truth, his experience, and 
obſervation of the world. He will find i in 
fact, that in proportion as men are vir- 
tuous, (which implies a proper meaſure of 
ſenſe and prudence), they are proſperous 
and happy in the various courſes of hu- 
man life.—Be therefore virtuous, and you 
will become as rich as wiſe men in your | 
ſeveral ſtations of life can defire to be, and 
as happy as RET” nature Is Yen arent of 
being.. A Noe 1 
1 cannot Sorben aelling' a little upon, . * 
Re returning again to, this important 
matter, The' propoſition truly admits 
of a moral demonſtration, That men are 
not happy by rank and fortune, but, with- 


"45 = 1 que 
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ont any other diſtinction, in proportion to 
the degrees of natural wiſdom, and prac- 
tiiſed virtue. For your encouragement, 
I will apply this obſervation to your con- 
dition of life, and aſſert, with moſt clear 
conviction, grounded not only on princi- 
ples of reaſon, but on the experience of 
fact, that an induſtrious tradeſman in a 
: village is by as many degrees a happier 5 
man than his landlord, as wth is a _ 
virtuous man. | 
: © Heaven,” ſays erkbeyy N thing not 
: « left; it in the power of Fortune to diſtri- 
* bute the beſt bleſſings of life. Heaven 
has fixed it as an unalterable law, that 
Virtue and Happineſs are inſeparable, 
« and no circumſtances of Fortune can di- 
* vide them,” | 9 15 | 
On the other hand, it is E a is 
whe in Nature, that Vics' and 'MrisERY 
are inſeparably joined It is obvious ta 
every one, that nothing can render human 
nature more baſe, deſpicable, and wretch- 
ed, than Vice and Poverty. Yet, even 
for the conſolation of theſe hapleſs mortals, 
J can venture to aſſure them, that Vice and 
Wealth are nothing better. There is a 
wonderful ſympathy between them, and 
%%; ks they 


t 


they will bear an exact compariſon: as 
their manners are much the ſame, ſo is 
their fate. The poor profligate is feeble, 
and fick, for want of regular or ſufficient 
ſubſiſtence; — the opulent, by exceſs, and 
abuſe of ſuperfluity. The poor drone is 


meagre, pale, and ragged; —the-rich one, 
_ overgrown, bloated, and flovenly.——In 
| their lives they are equally nauſeous, de- 


—In 


ſpiſed, and unhappy; — and their as is 
gracrally untimely and miſerable. - by 
It is no wonder that rank and ene 5 


| ſhould not have ſtrength to reſiſt the ma- 


lignant power and influence of Vice.— 


It makes a far greater ſacrifice when it gets 


an aſcendant over parts and genius. 


I have known fatal inſtances of this, —That | 


men of the brighteſt parts have been un- 
done by it. I have ſeen them reduced to 
penury and contempt by a courſe of pro- 
fligate habits ;—and I have known men of 
very ry talents, and even weak un- 

derſtanding, who, by the habits and cha- 


racter of a virtuous life, have become very 5 
happy and reſpectable in the world,” 


In every growing ſociety, eſpecially if 
ſtrangers are encouraged to ſettle, bad men; 


as _ as. good, wall or find Mimi. 


ſion. 


„ 1 
Gon, —— You have already had ſome ex- 
perience of this; — and I know it has been 
an ohſervation among you, that the ill 
example of ſuch men has a dangerous ten- 
dency to corrupt the manners of the vir- 
tuous. But you ought to conſider, 
that no induſtrious community can be well 
advanced where ſtrangers are excluded, or 
even diſcouraged. If good men, they 
are the moſt valuable acquiſition to your 
ſociety ; — if bad, they cannot long ſub- 
ſiſt among you: and their example ought 
not to ſeduce; for the viſible miſeries of 
vice are the ſtrongeſt incitements to vir- 
tue. —— The wiſe and virtuous Spartans, 
who: roſe from a ſinall village to be the 
moſt illuſtrious ſtate in the ancient world, 
adopted this principle, and were in uſe, 
when their ſlaves were drunk, to expoſe 
them to the deriſion of their children, 
that they might learn early to ſhun ſo vile 
and contemptible a vice. | 
After all, theſe general rad of Vir- 
tue and Vice are.not preciſely applicable to 
the individuals of mankind. —— There is 
no ſuch thing as either abſolute perfection 
or depravity in human nature, —— There 
is e. diverſity and mixture of Vice 
012141 | 5 . "+ - mal 


rey 


and Virtue, Wiſdom and Folly, in the na- 


tural compoſitions and formed characters 
of men; —and ſtill theſe characters are 
changeable. 


the fool, and the fool may act a wiſe part. 
| —— Nevertheleſs this truth ſtands unal- 
| terable, That men are prof] perous or un- 
happy, in proportion to the various. de- 


grees of Virtue or Vice prevailing in the 
In real life, 


total courſe of their lives, - 
there is a kind of intermediate character 


between Virtue and Vice; — a flat medio- 


_ crity, which perhaps abounds more in the 


world than either. Theſe men are juſt - 


in their dealings, diligent in their voca- 

tions, and regular in their conduct; — yet 

they cheriſh not thoſe gracious affections 
rhich form the characters of Virtue; — 


the public- ſpirited citizen, the bountiful : 


- maſter, the tender father, or chief of a fa- 


mily ; —the obliging friend, —the cha- 
ritable or generous cfg kind and 
-It is true; 


| obliging neighbour, &c. 
that although they ſhine not in thoſe gra- 


ces of Virtue, they are not branded with 
— They are a nu- 
| merous 


any ſcandalous vices, 


R + 


The profligate may re- 
form, and the virtuous man may be cor- 
rupted.— By fits the wiſe man may play 
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tnerous claſs of mankind in all ranks, - 

As they are generally ſerious, dull men, 
and always ſelfiſh, they thrive, and make 
money, without knowing any real uſe of 
it; and without any intention of public 
good, are, after all, uſeful drudges in ſo- 
ciety. One of our N has deſcribed them 
ane PFF 


BE © Who whit: whilt 3 blank life they dream 
De ti. 5 
„ Senſe to be e and Paſtion to be wrong? 7 

| | YoUNG.. 


\ 


\ erg thang n on 8 argument 
of Virtue in general, I ſhall remark with 
more brevity on ſome particular virtues 
which are peculiarly adapted to your firua- 
tion and condition in the world. 

A due care and wiſe management. | Uthe 
EDUCATION or YOUR CHI LDkEN i of 
equal moment to the proſperity of your _ 
private families, and the good of the com- 

munity:— Train up a child,“ ſays the 

Wiſe Man, in the way that he ſhould 

* go, and when he is old he will not de- 

* part from it.” —— Unreaſonable indul- 
*F gence is a prevailing error in the education 
of children among our people: ; mn! He 

5 that 


EE: [4] 
( chat ſpareth the rod, hateth the child.” | 
| BE. ben he is perverſe and peeviſh, you 
if very commonly careſs him, and give him 
| | ſomething he likes to put him in good hu- 
=: mour; — that is, you reward and encou- 
rage the ill temper and 2 which 
you ought to correct. Bad men grow _ 
up from bad children; — and if you would 
| 5 form your ſon to be a temperate, good- 
1 natured, honeſt, induſtrious man, (per- 
| | . haps the beſt character of the human race), 
| * you muſt take ſome pains on his edyca- 
{| BY tion; — you muſt make uſe of rational arts, 
1 of little rewards and puniſhments, to faſhion 
Fen him in that charaQer from his earlieſt 3 in- 
1 e 
[| A - IF give you, Gin Mr FAR W is our 
bet writer on the ſubje& of education, 
the owing Es we) and obſerva- 


* 


155 Gradualiy inſtill in hin that great 
TG nne of virtue and worth, viz. to 
* deny themſelves their own defires, and 
purely follow what Reaſon dictates as 
OY tba though the appetite ſhould lean 
the other way. — We frequently ſee 
parents, by humouring them when little, 


wn et the Principles of views in their 
1 | 


| ts 1 
children, and wonder afterwards to taſts LEN 
the bitter waters, when they chemſelves 
4 have poiſoned the fountain. — Why 
* ſhould we think it ſtrange,” that he who. 
„ has been accuſtomed to have his will in 

every thing when he was in coats, ſhauld 
* r it, and contend for ity when he 3 is 

in breche „ 0 bak $32; * 

There i is, however, a proper e . 
and diſcretion in the diſcipline of children, 85 
as in all other things. Moderation muſt 
be duly obſerved. — Harſh and diſeoura- 
ging ſeverity is perhaps a worſe. extreme 
than immoderate indulgence; and the pa- 

rent ſhould ſtudy, as far as poſſible, to 
convince his child, chat correction prok 
ceeds not from any paſſion or reſentement. 
but from wiſdom, and motives of true af | 
fection.— Indeed corporal chaſtiſement 
ſhould never be inflicted, till plain reaſon« 
ing, and tender perſuaſion, followed by 
threats of puniſhment, have failed in their 
| effect.— And theſe will generally prevail 
on ingenuous and good natural difpoſi- 
Z tions——Perverfe and ſtubborn difpoſi» 
tions muſt be corrected by harder diſci- 
| pline.—A father, in one of the old poet Ben 
5 FRO Ss - plays, n this modera- 


tion, 


2 


| eaſily diſcernible) or not. 
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tion, which in general is the beſt pra 8 L 
with gre cat Pr r and ee ſenſe, | 7 
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er. There is a way of winning more _ loves fi 
% And urging of the modeſty, than fear; 3 
« Force works on ſervile nates. 


„ He that's compell'd to goodneſs, may be g good; * 


„ But it's but for that fit, where he that's drawn” 
Ke By W and See gets a ne 1 


"There | is ; anacher. unhappy. error in 1. 


common practice of our country- educa- 


tion, and that is, that you do not begin 


early enough to give your children leſſons 


and habits of INDUSTRY,—— Your boys 


5 and girls, till they are at — ſeven or 
eight years old, are for moſt. part in a 
mere ſtate of idleneſs, and do nothing but 


play and ramble about, or begin to waſte 


time at the grammar-ſchool in the rudi- 
me 


us of Latin, whether chey diſcover a 
genius for faeracare (which is early · and 


You ſhould 


exerciſe your invention and ingenuity to 


find early employments for them, — There 


is nothing more material to their welfare 
and ſucceſs through the ſtages of life. 


In all countries diſtinguiſhed for induſtry, 


4 War in Holland and England, the 
| children 


children are very early ſet to Gine eaſy | 
work or other. — In Aberdeenſhire (where 
I think the people in general have the beſt 
| habits of temperance and induſtry: of any 
in Scotland) I have ſeen children taught 
do weave the ſtocking very alertly at five 
pears old, —— The firſt thing you com- 
* monly ſet your children to, is what I muſt 
call an idle occupation; — the herding of 
cattle; — often but a ſingle cow. The 
child has little elſe to do but to ſaunter and 
look about -him.— He grows exceſſively | 
weary, and diſcovers it by the moſt natu- 
ral ſymptoms. 1 feldom paſs one of 
3 them at any advanced time of the day; 
= wok he 'crawls to me, and aſks, © What 
EZ © o'clockis it?” A plain and fignificaiit 
expreſſion of their impatience and weari- 
neſs. In Aberdeenſhire, where they are 
employed at the ſtocking while they at- 
tend the cattle, they diſcover no ſuch im- 
patience — The child's natural bent to 
ſome art or occupation with his hands, 
diſcovers itſelf very early, and ſolicits 
your aid to ſave him. from the oppreſſion 
of idlenefs. —— You commonly ſee him, 
while the cattle feed around, employed in 
OD ſome | fancyful 1 little Wann of 


ö 


| 


ſtone, wood, or ads or in undoing a 


it again by turns, — or in digging. the 
earth, —or making with his knife ſome 


ſimple imitation of mechanical work on 2 


bit of wood. "ſheſe ſimple facts prove 


a moſt uſeful leſſon, That induſtry is na- 


turally an amuſement, and that idleneſs is 
naturally a vexation. — Indeed it is verifi- 


ed. by the obſervation of human life-in al - 
its ſtations and ſages, that no labour is ſo 


tireſome and. tedious as idleneſs.—— The 
| wiſe ſon of Sirach ſays, * That idleneſs 


t teacheth many yices ;; —and the ſooner 


you remove this ſeducer from your chil- 
dren, the better. I therefore hope you 

will alſo correct this error in the common 
method of bringing up your children, and 


be at pains to teach them early ſome eaſy 


manual employment ;— which will be good 


for them, and profitable for yourſelves. —I 


know none that is better or eaſier than 


ſtocking- knitting. 
HoNkEsr x is a moſt material ingredient 


in the general character of virtue; zit is 
the crown of glory to citizens of every 


rank; — it is the ſource of credit, wealth, 


and eſteem. Providence has ordered 8 | 


Nate of human affairs with a wiſdom and 
rectitude, hat! it is impoſſible for any man 
to 


00 thrive 1 in 1 or the various traf⸗ 
fics in the world, without the character 
and practice of honeſty A fly rogue 
may catch occaſional advantages.— but he 
can have no permanent proſperity. — As 
ſoon as he is detected, or even juſtly ſu- 
ſpected, his reputation is loſt. — He is dif | 
truſted, abandoned, and undone ——The _ 
- proverbial ſaying is equally ſignificant and 
eee, . That honeſty is the beſt 
% polie y. eee man of ſound ſenſe 
ill clearly ſee, that it is his intereſt to be. 
- uniformly honeſt, nts his inclination 
had a different bent. Without honeſty 
men - cannot live with a quiet mind, with 
credit or ſafety in the world. 


Bleſſed 


Are the men, — happy i in themſel ves, and LN 


F _-highty valuable to ſociety, who are ſteadily 
_ ® honeſt, both by natural temper and by the 
Force of reaſon hey never fail to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed and honoured in all the ſpheres 
of life, ——1If there are men incorrigibly 
and by natural diſpoſition diſhoneſt, they 
are equally accurſed in themſelves and 
noxious to ſociety. ——1I know no ſuch 
Characters among you, though I have the 
real pleaſure to be intimately acquainted 
| with every onen of you; and I ſhall cer- 
| - AA: tainly 


— 


{ 80 . 
tainly continue to cultivate that acquaint- 
ance, I hope with, conſtant and increaſing 
ſatisfaction, as long as I live.——1 cannot 
help. obſerving, that perſons. of property 
in general, experience not as they ought Mx 
the pleaſure and benefit of this friendly 
intercourſe with their tenants and people. 
-They know not, that the joy of en- 
couraging their merit, and aiding their | 
Wh induſtry, is-greater and juſter than all the 
| © — Faſhionable amuſements put together, — — 
5 5 They know not, as I do, that many of 
{| BY thoſe people have at leaſt as much virtue, 
ll + | knowledge, natural ſagacity, and enter- 
1 raining converſation, as many of our ron 
1 equals or companions. Fi 
„ | S0BRI ETY cannot ſo properly "a term- 
WF ed a virtue, as the abſtinence from a de- 
ſtructive vice, — irregularity, or exceſs in, 
drinking. —— The liquors of nature, wa- 
ter, milk, and the unfermented juices f 
ripe fruits, would certainly and effetually +» 
anſwer all the gracious purpoſes of Nature, 
to refreſh and nouriſh mankind, —— The 
liquors of Art are thoſe which are produced 
by brewing, fermentation, and diſtilling: 
Arts fatal to mankind ; and, by their com- 
mon phaſe, productive of numberleſs miſ- 


. chiefs. 
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chiefs; — The — princi iple of —— 
man wiſdom is, to ſtudy nature, and to 
obſerve in our manners a rational and 
practicable conformity to it. No doubt 
God has endued us with powers of rea- 
ſon and invention, by which we are en- 
abled to improve on the ſimple ſtate of Na- 
ture, to vary and increaſe her ſtores for our 
own uſe,” and even for our Pleaſures. — 
J do not hold, that, becauſe in a ſtate of 
Nature men have neither cloathing nor 
houſes, we ſhould therefore go naked, or 
herd in the woods and fields; — but I do 
hold, that the leſs we indulge ourſelves in 
ſuch invented conveniencies or luxuries of 


Art, it will be ſo much the better for us. 


yt is a certain fact, that in proportion 


as our occupations and manners of life are 

hardy and natural, our health, ſpirits, and 
vigour are greater, if not impaired by o- 

ther irregularities, or deviations from Na- 
ture. ] do not aſſert, that men ſhould 
taſte no drink except the liquors of Nature; 
E but I do aſſert, that the artificial liquors 

oughtꝭ to be uſed very abſtemiouſly, and 

temperately ; that the practice of uſing 
them commonly is deſtructive; and 2 

it would * a great reformation in the 
world, 


. , 
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world, or or in che lives of ttvidial” mien, 


if theſe liquors were only to be uſed occa- 
fionally, and as various cordials to languid 


or declining Nature: and I will venture to 
pronounce, that whoever adopts this rule, 

: ſimple as it is, will find the” bleſſed effects 
of it in the proſperity, felicity, and dura- 
tion of life. Our worthy friend and 
good neighbour Lord Monboddo (who 1 is 
a a true philoſopher in his mind and man- 
ners) has many excellent maxims to this 


. of them I will adopt in this 


8 That beſides the Practice of 


„ habitual temperance and exerciſe, we 


: 6 ſhould often reflore ourſelves to our nataral ; 5 3 
« * fait, by abſtinence from all artificial diet, 


and by the hardy and natural practice of 


plan ging our naked bodies into cold wo, 


or expoſing them in the open air.. 


2 Fae is peculiarly eſſential to the cha- 


racter of a virtuous tradeſman or burgeſs. 
— FRUGAL TY, or a regular domeſtic 


management, is one of the virtues indif- 


Penſable to men in this ſtation of life; but 
it cannot be practiſed without Sobriety. 
Ho is it poſſible that a man can act 


and manage his affairs with prudence and 


ceconomy, who is frequently deprived of 
MT „ 


Fs 5 8 10 ; 


Tas 


his reaſon, who. is indeed deprived of his 
ſenſes altogether at times, and is in a gra- 
dual but certain Progreſs to a ſettled ſtu- 
pefaction? — How is it poſſible that a 
tradeſman can keep his credit, and make an 
honeſt and comfortable proviſion for the 
- ſupport of his family, who waſtes his gains 
in riot? Remember the words of St 
rant, and think ſeriouſly of them, Tbat 
„if any man provide not for his own 
66 houſe, he hath denied the faith, ad is 
* worſe than an infidel,” 1 
So NEIGHBOURHOOD is a moſt: ma- 
nal PARK: in the character of a worthy ci- 
tizen.— An ill tempered, contentious, 


or ütigious Wan, muſt be unhappy in 


himſelf, and is a peſt to ſociety.— A man 
of this caſt, tho otherwiſe endued with 
good qualities, can hardly thrive. — Men 
avoid to have dealings with him, or deal 
with him on harder terms, and with more 
reſerve and diſtruſt, than is conſiſtent with 


any beneficial commerce in the world. 


A frank, liberal, pliable man, who 
at the ſame time is not facile or inconſide- 
rate, carries on buſineſs with many ad- 
vantages. People wiſh to deal with him. 
* * avoids diſputes, or elſe his 


. 
* 


—_ 
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I good-hamonwr and fair peaceable ATM INE 
makes it an eaſy taſk to compromiſe dif- 
ferences, which often end in the ruin „ 
contentious and obſtinate men, and never 
fail to vex them through all the periods of 
Life. - I have had much occaſion, in my 
| ſphere, to obſerve and regret the miſchiefs 
of ill neighbourhood, and litigious hu- | 
mour, to people in your condition, — 
Lords and great folks may contend at law, 
for their own amuſement, or to vex one 
another; — but it is a ſerious affair to 
men —— fortunes depend on aſſi- 
duous induſtry and good management. 
1 ͤmuſt therefore earneſtly admo- 
niſh you to good neighbourhood, — 
It is highly for the intereſt of your fami- 
lies, for your own credit, and the good of 
the community, that you avoid conten- 
tion and Uttle law-pleas, by all poſlible 
means. Self-conceit, and a ſtiff opi- 
nion in both parties that they are in the 
right, is generally the ſource of this ſort 
of controverſy, which is often inflamed 
by petty foggers of the law, who are 
equally ignorant and mercenary, though 
they aſſume great | airs of ſufficiency, 
| rc JOSE”; of kindneſs and good 
306 „%% meaning 
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intelligent men and peace- makers. 
There is a very vulgar and a very vile cha- 


6 2 1 


1 — Beware of theſe harpies, and 
ſeek the advice of honeſt gentlemen, { 
other neighbours of known reputation, as 


racer of this ſort of ill humour, and liti- 


gious temper, not uncommon in the coun- 


try, and emphatically ien, in the 

proverbial expreſſion, of one who will 
not part with an inch of bis; will for 
< a ſpan of his thrift.” Believe me this 


is a very fooliſh character. A wiſe 


man (to uſe another ſignificant and pro- 


verbial expreſſion) will, on proper ocea- 


ſions, rather flatter than fight. — He will 
even rather yield his pretenſions than en- 
gage in coſtly diſpute for trifles, and he 


will part with twenty ſpans of his will, 


rather than with half an inch of his thrift. 
— But when a man knows he is in the 
right, ſhould he yield it, and ſubmit to op- 


* preſſion, even in a trifle? —You do not 


conſider, that your own opinion of what is 


right, or your own”knowledge of what is 
truth, can be no rule to the judge; Who 


muſt determine upon evidence; but evi- 
dence is often inſufficient or Lenka: and 


; en falſe, ſo that a judge may de- 


* a termine 
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termine righteouſly, though Contrary nor 
only to your opinion of right, but even to 
your knowledge of the truth. And from 
this cireumſtance in the nature of TY 2 
actions among mankind, rather than from 
any depravity or general incapacity 'of 
judges, the common and proverbial” de- 
riſion of the glorious uncertuinty the law 
* atifes: A cauſe very obvious when ex- 
Plained, tho not commonly adverted to. 
There is indeed another and fimilar cauſe 
of this uncertainty, which ariſes from the 
inability of many writers to expreſs the 
true meaning of parties, by plain, proper, 
and unambiguous words, in their written 
_ deeds and contracts, which occafions ma- 
ny donbtful law-pleas: — and how is it 
po ſſible to determine with certainty the 
meaning of expreſſions which are dark and 
e Notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
advantages, the man of peaceable temper 
can eaſily avoid both impoſitions and law- 
pleas, by dealing conſiderately; and eſpe- 
cially by ſhunning, as much as poſſible, all 
intercourſe in TORRES re men nof bes igious 8 
nn goqn an anriogh #15 
There is 1 enen r in che 5 
compoſition of a good citizen, which is of 


. 901; 
kin to this peaceable diſpoſition, and mild- 


ly recommend to you all, it is a kind and 


civil MANNER OF BEHAVIOUK on all oc- 
caſfions. This courteſy , of behaviour 
contributes greatly to prevent breaches a- 


mong neighbours, and to acquire a good 


reputation among ſtrangers, It 1 is very 
material to train up your children from 


their earlieſt youth, to the habit of good 


manners; which has no myſtery in tra | 


requires no genteel or coſtly education, — 


It conſiſts ſimply of a kind and obliging : 


manner in-ſpeaking, and a civil addreſs. in 
behaviour, without affectation or flattery ; 
and I-have known many tradeſmen and 


ſhopkeepers poſſeſs it with a more natural 


— 


eaſe and propriety than their ſuperiors in 


the ranks of the world, although they 


perhaps had been taught at great charge 


by a Gallini to walk and dance. —— This 


character of civility and good manners has 


a greater effect in the ſucceſs of life and 


buſineſs than is commonly i magined. —Tc 


Catches the: foibles of -marftind, as well as 
their affections; — and the civileſt 


2 tradeſinan. EY there is no other material 
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 * difference) is ſure to engage the. bet mY 
the greateſt number of cuſtomers. 
CHARITY is a great moral 18 Chri- 
tian virtue. Compaſſion for the diſtreſſes 
and wants of our fellow-creatures is na- 
tural to man, and therefore is termed Hu- 
MANITY.—— The exerciſe of this compaC- 
. ion, by granting relief ro unfortunate per- 
ſons in want and affliction, is charity. 
ls is che duty of a good citizen to be 
charitable, according to his ability; bot 
he ought always to conſider, that the un- 
fortunate are the proper objects of it.—— 
The earnings of honeſt induſtry are ill ap- 
plied to relieve or ſupport the idle and pro- 
fligate, although they are poor. — Lou re- 
lieve them from the practice of uſeful la- 
bour, not from the miſeries of unavoidable 
want, which is the only proper object of 
charity. In our country, induſtrious 
people ſhould be the more. cautious, and 
even ſparing, .in-private charities, and the 
more liberal when they, go to church, if 
they are ſatisfied, (and they muſt have op- 
portunities to know), that the miniſter and 
Eirk- ſeſſion of their pariſh are conſiderate - 
and judicious in applying the public. con- 
tributions. 


— Theſe voluntary collections 
a Pay | / 0 f 
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f charity at the kirk-doors i is a laudable © 
= inſtitution. in Scotland, in many reſpects 
= preferable to the poor's rates in England; 
and l believe, that a very proper and re- 
gular diſtribution is generally made of this 
charity, as the miniſters and elders are both 


7 well qualified and diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh z 


9 the objects of 1 it, n e ©: in hg we 
manner. 
Schemes to ponent aye wes prom * 
| ting, induſtry, are much-wiſer and better 
than plans of any kind to: raiſe funds for 
e know by experience and obſerva- 
tion, that indigence commonly ariſes 


the poor turn out in fact to be funds for the 
encouragement of ſloth and profligacy. 
———[ am well informed, that, in the town 
of Stirling, there are ancient charitable 
foundations which now produce a revenue 


= totheextent of L. 2000 per annum; and that 


this revenue, tho fairly diſtributed, does 
no good, ſerving only for penſions to idle 
burgeſſes, who truſt to it, and neglect their 
occupations.— Had the well-meaning do- 
nors ſettled thoſe funds on any proper plan 
for the ſupport and encouragement of uſe- 
1 arts and . the wealth of that 
place 


| 30 1 
* would it greatly increaſed, the - 
number ef poor. would have been dimi- 
niſhed, induſtry would have flouriſhed, - 
and at this day Stirling might have been 
one of the moſt illuſtrious towns in Bri- 
tain. I never heard of an example but 
one of wildem and beneficence united in 
che plan o 
wealthy had a worthy man in Barbadoes, 
about a century ago, founded an academy 
for uſeful arts, with endowments for the 
| ſupport of maſters, education of ſcholars, 
and the diſtribution of premiums, — The 
academy ſubſiſts at this day, and has great- 
1y contributed to the proſperity and repu- 
ration of that iſland, —— 1 here give you 
ſome extracts from Lord Kames's writings 
on this ſubject, as his obſervations appear 


" a Charitable foundation. A 


to me to be word e _ can 3 


De,, | 
"at Moſt hugs: uke by eee | 
« and idleneſs above all. —'The:moſt pro- 
* fligate are the moſt impudent, and the 
n moſt expert at feigning diſtreſs. If beg- 

* ging be indulged: to any, all. will raſh 
= « into the public. Idlers are fond of that 
as wandering indolent ſort” of life; and 
1% chere is No temptation to idleneſs more 
N 2 JJ 


. * 1 
* Lucceſsfiil than liberty to beg. No man | 
e efteems it a duty to relieve the idle and 
profligate; — and it is wiſely ordered 
e by Providence, that charity ſhould in e- 
« very reſpect be voluntary, to prevent 
< the idle and profligate from depending 
« on it for ſupport. In England a pariſſi 
« is taxed in proportion to the number 
of poor, and every perſon who chuſes 
to be idle, is intitled to maintenance 
Vain is every attempt to aboliſh the na- 


< tural law of charity, and put in its place 


a legal eſtabliſhment for proviſion to the 
poor. declare reſolutely againſt taxes 
66 for the poor; but if there muſt be ſuch 
3 a tax, I know of none leſs ſubverſive of 
© induſtry, and * morals,” chan that eſtas 
* bliſhed in Scotland, obliging the land- 
_ *- holders to meet at ſtated times in every 
“ pariſh to provide a fund for the poor, 
* but leaving the objects of their charity, 
and the meaſure, to o cheir own mamma 
ty and diſcretion.” 37G ' 
I have offered: chalk: cher weten an au- 
thorities on the ſubject of public charities, 
with this view, which I do not chuſe to 
conceal, nor leave without explanation, 
*—_ bak in future dime any of our inhabi- 
e 4 . 
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rants ſhould, like others in various com- 
munities of Scotland, be diſpoſed to deſtine 
any ſhare of their wealth for public pur- 
poſes, as an honourable monument of 
their name and memory, they may be in- 
duced to follow the example of the worthy 
citizen of Barbadoes, and rather chuſe to 
found ſeminaries of uſeful arts, premiums 
for induſtry, and penſions: for the educa- 
tion of induſtrious We than hoſpitalss 
for proviſion of the poor; as it is clear, that 
the firſt tends to ae poverty and vice, 
by promoting induſtry; and the laſt tends 
rather to promote poverty and yon: * 

encouraging idleneſs and ſloth. 5 
Affection and love to the Wclery 3 in 
** we are born and bred, or, as I may 
call it, our native community, or to the 
community with which we are incorpo- 
rated by choice and ſettlement, is a virtue 
which always poſſeſfes and warms the 
heart of 'a good citizen. This is one of 


| the moſt amiable parts of worthy charac- 


ters in ſociety, and it is a truly honour- 


— 


able character, Let us love our commu- 
nity, and our country; but let us be care- 
ful to avoid the mean inſult and ungene 


rous partiality, which, from parliament- 


9 


8 


men to the populace, have of late too 
much prevailed over weak or wrong heads / 
in a neighbouring kingdom. 
_ Titles of honour ought to be r A BAR 
of public virtue, but they are ſometimes 
conferred by princes on undeſerving fa- 
vourites, and they are rarely tranſmitted 
to a race of deſerving heirs, True ho- 
nour is perſonal ; — it is ſelf· created; its 
patent is the eſtimation of ſocieties for pu- 
vie merit and {ervice. 


„ ; 60 The 1 is he whoſe noble mind 
4. Is fill'd with are een of his kind. x 
Duxbzx. 


* 


This! 18 Fey 1 which; 1 the 1 
virtues, diſtinguiſhed the ancient Romans, 
and raiſed them from the very condition. 
of a ſmall village, to be the greateſt and 
| moſt famous people in the world; and. 
this public ſpirit will fil diſtinguiſh indi- 

_ viduals with the title of true honour, and 
have powerful effects in the advancement 
of every community. Encourage this So- 
 CIALVIRTUE, and among your by-laws and 
inſtitutions contrive proper monuments and 

memorials of public merit... 
Tam ſerious in the opinion, that true 
1 greatneſs 
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greatneſs and der 5 not from rank 
or title, but from public ſpirit and gene 
rous ſervice to ſocieties of mankind ; and 
by this philoſophical heraldry, . a perſon of 


| obſcure or low birth, who raiſes himſelf 


to reputation, and does good to the com- 


munity by any remarkable pitch of 1 inge- 


nuity, virtue, or induſtry, is a great man; 


and, on the other hand, one of the togheſt 


birth and fortune, whole mind is unin- 
ſtructed and groveling, who is uſeleſs, or 


perhaps noxious to the community, is a 


low or ignoble man, and in ſpite of privi- 
lege or patent is degraded to the rank of 
the meaneſt vulgar. — There is no differ- 
ence in this true and juſt eſtimation of no- 
bility, between a peer and a pedlar, a laird 


and a tinker, if they are both equally | for- 


_— and mean- 1 ND 


* 5 


a. 


60 Worth makes ths man, Re want of ie” the | 
fellow; 


| « The reſt is only bekam and eee 2225 
3 | _ Por, 5 
From the above, or other paſſages 3 in. this 
letter, where I have treated high life with 


| freedom, I hope 1 ſhall not be underſtood 
to | propagate | the de rrigt of levellers, — 


1 


T4) 


I have no ſuch 
a juſt picture of human life, according to 


my own. knowledge of it, and according 


to my ſenſe of truth, without ceremony or 
diſguiſe. 1 do not wiſh in any degree 


to diminiſh the reſpect which is juſtly due 
to perſons and families of diſtinction; I 
mean only to point out the viſible bomicied 


of virtue, and deformities of vice, as they 
will appear to every juft obſerver in all 


the ranks and characters of life and ſocie- 


ty. I allow that birth and fortune, ad- 


_ orned with public ſpirit and virtue, have 
à luſtre and diſtinction, with many ad- 


vantages, which private n merit cannot reach, 
.I could readily | 


and will not aſpire to. 
point out to you ſuch Adige cha- 


racters in your own neighbourhood, and 


in many other parts of this kingdom; — 
but they are well known, without being 


named, and perfectly remarkable from the 


vulgar men of rank and fortune, by that 
very eſtimation in ſociety which I have 
conſidered as the patent of true honour. 

One of the cardinal virtues of men in 
your ſtation of life is Ix bus TRT. have 


already thrown out ſome argument on this 
1 ME. to TO e; that mankind have a na- 
ä 0 E 2 Wo 


intention. i mean to "give 


| 
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| ik "TR to induſtry ; — that it is ee 
beſt amuſement; and that idleneſs is na- 
turally weariſome and vexatious. — If 
you knew how cruelly the pains of in- 


action and idleneſs prey upon the minds of : 7 
many grand men, and fine women too, in 


£3 4 £23 +4 


high life, you would rather be diſpoſed 
do pity, than ſo apt to, envy their condi- 

tion! - Cards and public diverſions are 

a very inadequate relief, and tire by fre- 
quent repetition ; — ſo that, as Shakeſpeare 
expreſſes ; it, with them to play is often as 
tedious as to work, —— The ſober occupa- 
tions of induſtry, both employ and intereſt 8 
the mind, without thoſe feveriſh agitations 
which en? HER returns. of ſadneſs and me- 
| lancholy, that often torment the great, 
but rarely viſit the humble induſtrious 
world. bg 

On chis important point of induſtry, I 
muſt give you ſome excellent thoughts 
from an author I have already celebrated, 
the worthy Biſhop of Cloyne.— In a 
letter of addreſs to the people of Ireland, 
he has the following paſſages, which I 
have ſelected for TP entertainment. and 
instruction. 


ha God Almighty cauſes the earth to 


9 . 


to] | 


pate the materials for fond Re ras 
tc ment; but human induſtry muſt pre- 
* pare, improve, and properly apply both 
the one and the other, or mankind may 
te periſh with cold and hunger. — Nature 
ſupplies the materials, which art and ue 
10 "ORE; improve to the uſe. of men, — 
66 Man is formed by nature for a life of 
action and. induſtry, Our heads, our 
04 * hands, and limbs, are the nobleſt machines 
& and. inſtruments of induſtry ; — if they 
AFP not uſed and exerciſed in ſome proper 
% way, like other nice machines; they are not 
0 « only: uſeleſs, but muſt run to ruſt and diſ- 
order. any man will not work, neither 
is e he eat, ſays St Paul, 2 Theſſ. iii. 12: 
— Induſtry procures hearty food, warm 
« cloaths, and cleanly commodious dwell- 
« Zen — Idleneſs and irregularity produce 
poverty, hunger, and naſtineſs. — The 
« ſame work may tire, but different works 
„ relieve, — Where there is a true ſpirit of 
< induſtry, there never will be wanting 
<« ſomethin g. to do, without doors or with- 
< in, by candle- light and by day-light.— 
Tabor ipſa voluptas, ſaith the poet; and 
_ © this is verified in fact. — In ſome villages 
of England, the neighbouring inhabitants 
825 8 p 
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meet, a jolly crew, at one another's R 


where they merrily and frugally boys the . 


long vrirter-evenings; — ſeveral families, 
by the ſame light, and the ſame fire, 
4 working at their different manufactures | 
© of wool, flax, or hemp; company, n mean- 
Tm pe . chearing and provoking to labour. 
* All prejeets of growing rich by ſud- 


"6 den and extraordinary methods, dught to ; 
3 be diſcouraged among induſtrious people, | 
Las they operate violently on the paſſions 


of men, and incite them to deſpiſe che 


ow moderate gains that are to be made 


6. by an honeſt” perſevering induſtry, — 
Small gains is the way to great profit. — 


He who makes haſte 20 Be rich, hall not 


< proſper. —It is not money, but induftry, 


which creates real wealth. Money 
without induſtry may very ſoon be wa- e 
4 ſted; but induſtry is a growing wealth. | 


«© — The children of an induſtrious man 
+ are inured to early induſtry.— The floth- 


ful child:follows'the example of his pa 


* rent; mn e Nr my ety: 1 8 
2 Wr 
Theſe obſe aa are 10 neh enfive; 


5 though conciſe, fo intelligible and judi- 


cious, and come * home to the lives and 
practice 


11 


practice of men who, are or ought to be 
induſtrious, that I will add. nothing on tho 
general topic; but L will ſay a few. things 
on this head, which ane. immediately ap- 
plicable to our ſituation and connection in 
= S village. of Laurencekirk. 2 
I cannot expreſs the. ſatisfaction Fas 2m 
enjoyed for ſome. years paſt, when I have 
had repeated occaſions to obſerve: the moſh 
certain. proofs, of . ſteady; ; and progreſſive 
induſtry which prevails in general among 
You 3 and I now; acknowledge. your merit 
in this point with a, high degree of plea- 
ſure, I know you, deſerve this, com- 
N mendation in every reſpect; and I often 
rejoice in the report of travellers, Who 
with much approbation obſerve. theſe vi- 
fible marks of your induſtry. The neat- 
neſs of your houſes, the beauty and fer- 
tility of your gardens, — and the proper 
cultivation of your little lots of land, — 
theſe, Iwill venture to ſay, are ſure Proof 
of good ſenſe, and habitual induſtry, in | 
people of your condition; — as the: re- 
verſe. appearances, of neglected and deſo- 
late houſes, gardens, and fields, are as cer- 
tain evidence of miſerable ſloth and po- 
. he Wiſe Man, in his Proverbs, 
970 has 


407 --. | 
by vide given us a deſcription of this diſgrace , 
ful folly and indolence, in a ſtrain of di- 
vine poetry: — I ü went by the field of 
the ſlothful, and by the vineyard of the 
man void of undenſtanding, and, lo! it 
„ was all grown over with thorns, and 

e nettles had covered the face thereof; 

- Wand the ſtone wall thereof was broken. 
% down.” 

Many Pole of your n even in 
this country of law and liberty, cannot be 
ſaid to be ſecure from all acts of power 
and oppreflion. — Having no independent 

fettlements, when they find themſelves in 
a comfortable and thriving condition, they 
are liable to be ſet adrift by the will of 1 | 
capricious or ill-zudging maſter. 
When I admoniſh you to eee in a 
courſe of induſtry, the admonition can 
only be intended for your own good, and 
the intereſt of your families. If I were 
ſo diſpoſed, I can extort no advantage to 
myſelf from your proſperity. —I may have 
the power to do you good; but can do 
you no harm, — An equal law protects the 
rights of both of us. In this village you 
have all independent ſettlements. — The 
only object I have, or can have, in rela- 
i „ tion 
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tion to your ales; is the pleaſure to ſee 
you thrive, and to aid your induſtry. - | 
Wo to the landlord who grudges at the | 
proſperity of his tenants, and ſtudies ho- 
he may treat them, like his cattle, to be 
kept in marketable coridition for the beſt 
profit, as occaſions may offer. — There is 
an equal want of judgement and humani- 
ty in the practice of ſhort leaſes and rack- 
ing rents. — No eſtate can be rich, or pro- 
duce a real and certain revenue, where the 
tenantry are haraſſed, poor, wo depend= 
ent. — There is an argument uſed by 
proprietors of land, which I have. often 
heard, but could never endure: —Is not 
the land my property? and why not ma- 
nage and let it upon principles of advan- 
tage and intereſt, as we are allowed in any 
other property ? — But truly the relation 
of maſter and tenant is very different from 
the ordinary tranſactions of ſale and com 
merce among mankind at large. — The re- 
lation of maſter and tenant, like prince 
and people, implies a reciprocal duty, and 
mutual affection.— This idea is not on- 
Iy liberal, but juſt. — In the reſult it is 
even profitable for both, — It has a foun- 
dation 1 in nature, and has been moſt pre- 
"Ad... | | F | yalent 
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valent 4 in the leaſt-corrupted times of civil 
ſociety. The wiſdom of nations, for 
the public good, has reſtrained the avarice 
of individuals by rule and limitation, with 
regard to the intereſt to be taken from e- 
ſtates in money; and to take more is an 0. 
dious and puniſhable uſury: — Iwonder no 

legiſlature has ever thought of regulations 
to reſtrain this more unconſcionable and 
pernicious avarice, of exorbitant rent from 
lands. — No race of mankind in ſociety 
deſerves better of the public, or are more 
intitled to the favour and protection of e- 
very civil government, than thoſe who, by 
their labour and induſtry, preduce fror . 
the culture of the ground all the neceſſaries 
and comforts of life for the reſt of man- 
kind. Beneficence to tenants is the beſt 
privilege of landed property. The late 


\ Duke of Athol ſaid, (like a man truly no- 


ble), That if there was no law to puniſh 
highway-robbery, he wouldthink the com- 

miſſion of it as innocent as to rack his te- 
nants rents, by artifices well known, and 
too often . practiſed, —— A gentleman in 
company aſked his Grace, What his opi- 
nion was in regard to the practice of ex- 
poſing leaſes of land by roup to the high- 
332 27 | | 8 . eſt 


tat 


eſt bidder? ane another method; 'very pre- 
vailing, of advertiſing them, with aſſuran- 


| ces, that the offers ſhall be concealed? and 


in this caſe, the fly manager - pretends 


that certain offers have been made, to bring 
His Grace's anſwer 


was in theſe FOE NY — © If I were in that 


on the candidates. 


* ſituation, that I muſt neceſſarily have 
money either by ſuch practices, or by 
going to the highway, I again declare, 
that though the laſt is the moſt danger- 
« ous, I would prefer it, as leaſt diſho> 
nourable and hurtful to ſociety.” 


But your ſettlements are ſecure againſt « e- 
very tyranny: if ever you meet with a ſel- 


fiſh, ungenerous landlord, you are in con- 


dition, by your own induſtry, to live and 


to thrive independent of his power, — Lou 


; may, like free men, deſpiſe and hold him 


in contempt; and 1 N with you 97 


Go 10. 


culty to get into good circumſtances. 
It is a ſimple but important advice, 3 

practicable by every one of you, to make 
ſure of ſome annual ſaving; and the pro- 


2255 of this good management will bring 
1 opulence 


None of you wha W 20 foreſight, fru- | 
gakty, and induſtry, can have any diffi- 


gains a certain triumph. 


7 


opulence in various degrees to all e 
wiſe Lord Bacon ſays, It is very hard to 
55 gain a little, but it is very eaſy to gain 


* a great deal.” — The ſtruggle of indu- 


ſry is at the beginning; its perſeverance 
Since I was 

a proprietor, I have practiſed this maxim, 
To make ſome progreſs every year in im- 
provement of the eſtate, and advancement 
of the village. Though any one year ta- 
ken by. itſelf makes hardly a diſcernible fi- 


gure, — yet the whole is confiderable,— 
and the delightful progreſs goes on now 
with eaſe, -I have the pardonable vanity 
to recommend my own example, in this 
progreſſive practice, to your imitation.—— 
As you advance by induſtry to plenty, 


you will gradually diſcover the effects, 


and reap the benefits of it.— You will ad- 


vance in the cleanneſs and propriety of 
your houſes, —the beauty and product of 
your land: your food and apparel will 
alſo be improved without the n 


of vice or luxury. 


I have certain grounds to know and * 
lie ve, that thoſe among you who have will 
to work in their ſeveral vocations, do not 


want employment and eee 1 


Iaut 
may, therefore, with reaſon attic that 
thoſe who do not thrive, are deficient in 


ſobriety or induſtry : —and I now make 
this ſolemn declaration, that during my 


life, and by every means in my power, I = 


ſhall be ready to aid the induſtrious ; but 
1 abjure all compaſſion or concern for the 
idle and thriftleſs—— There are certain 
viſible marks by which I can diſtinguiſh 
the induſtrious thriving man, and which I 
ſhall now very ſhortly mention, that you 
may know and advert to my intention of 
making diſtinctions accordingly, when at 
different times I come to make a viſit in 
the village. 1//, The induſtrious man 
will moſt certainly be an early riſer, — So- 
lomon's leſſons on this point are admirable: 
„Love not ſleep,” ſays he, © leſt thou 
come to poverty; open thine eyes, and 
* thou ſhalt be ſatisfied with bread,” - 
' Proverbs, chap. xx. 13. And, again, pro- 
verbs, chap. vi. 11, ſayeth the ſlothful per- 
ſon, — “ Yer a little ſleep, a little ſlumber, 
A little folding of the hands to ſleep 7 | 
„ ſo ſhall thy poverty come as one that 
" travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
- man; 2dly, 1 will obſerve if there 
18 n ee Among "ou to —_ good 
| leſſons 


ns — , mw 7˙·˙¾⅛! rr err eee 
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leſſons which I have ſuggeſted from the 
practice of other induſtrious countries, 
1 particularly in ſome proper evening- occu- 
| pation, by way of amuſement, and in the 
chearful ſociety of neighbours —— 34h, 
Iwill mark any improvement in the neatneſs 
of your houſes, the melioration of your 
lands, or the cleanneſs of your loathing. - 
— 4thly, J will very ſpecially 1 inquire of 
thoſe who are punctual in maintaining their 
credit, and who manage their affairs with 
ſuch prudence and foreſight as to avoid 
the diſgrace of duns and legal diligence, , 
5thly, I will inquire, and be well informed, 
as well as make my own obſervations, of 
"thoſe who, on your new fair, and market- 
days, are attenrive to the occaſions of trade 
and buſineſs, for which they were intend- 
ed, or of thoſe who pervert the purpoſe 
and uſe of them to idleneſs, ſtrolling, or 
_ tippling,—— 67b/y, I will make particular 
obſervation, if your cloathing, and 'the 
furniture of your houſes, are produced by 
domeſtic induſtry, or at leaſt manufac- 
tured by ſome inhabitant of the village — 
This ceconomy is both laudable and profi- 
table to an induſtrious village, and ought 
at _ to be obſerved until they attain to 
lone 


cal 


dure extent of foreign commerce, when 
exchange of commodities may become a 
branch of trade and induſtry.——7thh, I 
have a fixed maxim, That every man who 
has talents and fitneſs for 8 employment 
in life, will delight in the purſuits and pro- 
fits of it, more than in any other occupa- 
5 tion, or in any diverſion.— I will try 

by this maxim, — and if I obſerve that 


any of you are addicted to ſuch avoca- 
tions, I will conclude that he has been 


miſtaken in the choice of his employment, 
that he is unfit for it, cannot thrive, and 
is unworthy of encouragement, —— 8thly, 


Twill ſpecially obſerve if there is any proper 
reformation in the care and management 
of the education of your children, — if 
they are reſcued from the miſeries and ha- 
bits of idleneſs by proper and early occu- 
pation.— Laſtly, I am now very experi- 
mentally convinced of my own error in 
beſtowing credit or money, (with too li- 
beral a hand), to ſupport new projects, 
before I had ſufficient and certain know- 
ledge of ability and good conduct in the 
_ undertakers, —— Grown wiſer by expe- 
rience, very inſtructive, though ſomewhat 
coſtly, it ſhall hereafter be a fixed rule, 
That I am to confer the aids I can afford 


only 


1 4] 


late on men of eſtabliſhed zoduſtry and 
reputation, who can ſhow; by exact and 
regularly-kept books, that they are not 
only diligent, but thriving, and want ſome 
aſſiſtance in money or credit to advance or 
enlarge their undertakings. — In this 1 
ſhall act in a conformity to the wiſe coun- 
ſel which is conveyed to us in the parable | 
of the Talents : — © Unto every one that 
_* hath, ſhall be given, and he ſhall have 
„ abundance; but from him that hath 
1 2 46 ſhall be taken a even that which 
103 * he hath.” _ | > 
This Letter has frelled to a nah greats 
er length (1 hope not improperly nor un- 
profitably) than 1 intended. Iam now to 
conclude with a few words on the greateſt 
point of all, RELIGION. il am no pro- 
feſſor of zeal, but I entertain a moſt hearty 
_ reverence for the Chriſtian faith, and am 
convinced, 'that without religious princi- 
ples there can be no complete and true 
happineſs either here or hereafter, —If I 
knew any better leſſons of wiſdom, virtue, 
and happineſs, . than thoſe which we find, 
and I have partly recited, from the Bible, 
1 ſhould point them out for your inſtruc- 
tion; but 1 in all the ace of my 1 read- 
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ing and ſtudy I can diſcover none to be 


compared with them. In the moſt 
ſimple, and at the e time the ſubli- 
meſt {tyle, the Proverbs of Solomon con- 


tain a perfect ſyſtem of moral knowledge, 


human and divine. Study them, and you 
need not regret that you are unlearned 
men, — Put in practice their precepts, and 
you will have no cauſe to repine that you 
have not been born to fortunes, or are not 


poſſeſſed of ſuperfluities.— The diſtinctions 


of ſes and parties are truly immaterial.— 


In the important and eſſential points, Chri- 


ſtians, without diſtinction, are agreed; 


and the ſenſe of free and reformed coun- - 
tries has at length diſcovered, that men 
may differ i in points of controverſy, with- 8 


out the leaſt diſturbance to public peace or 


: private intercourſe, friendſhip and har- 


mony in ſociety. There is only one re- 

ligious tenet, too prevailing among us, 
which [ cannot forbear to cenſure; — 
mean, the notion of being ſaved merely by 


faith, and a certain ſet of abſtract opi- 


nions, without regard to morals or good 
works, —1 ſay, I cannot forbear my cen- 
ſure of it, becauſe I think ir is founded on 


conceited ignorance and abſurdity, which 
JJC 
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1 FIR conſiſtent with true gen 
and is bikini atmen than enthuſiaſm. 
There are ſix admirable lines in Hudibras 
which refute and expoſe this. notion better 
than twenty diſſertations, and Wan 
ee ee eee e $4) | 


fon BB, Morality, which both the * F 
„ And wicked too cry out againſt, 
* *Cauſe Grace and Virtue are within 
& Prohibited degrees of kinn 
„ And therefore no true ſaint allows 
They ſhall be ſuffer'd to eſpouſe : 8 
For Virtue's impious if it's rooted 
e In Nature on, and not ons . 888 ” 


4 


#3 


1 have n my he 5 was a 
ſagacious and a very good man) explain his 
opinion of moderation in religious differ- 
. ences by a parable, as wiſe old men were 
wont to do. He ſaid, —That three men 
ſet out on a journey to a remote fair, where 
none of them had ever been, and where they 
had very intereſting buſineſs to do. The 
names of the three travellers were Peter, 
John, and Alexander. — They proceeded for 
many days in good humour and great har- 

AY. At length they came to a place 
where three roads parted.— A queſtion a- 
roſs about the right road, and a warm de- 
bate 


Wo; 


bate enſued. ——Sandy ( who was a FF 
of keen ſpirit) opened firſt, and inſiſted, 


that they ſhould go by the ' right-hand 


road. — He had been well aſſured by tra- 
| s of undoubted veracity, that it was 
an n excellent road, and the only one they 


could go with any ſafety, — The other two 


joined in objecting, violently. — They had 


the beſt information, to which they yield= 
ed entire faith, that to go by that road 
was certain deſtruction; — There was a 


deep river to paſs by a muddy ford, which 
none ever attempted, without. either turn- 


ing back, or periſhing. peter (cunning, 
and ambitious to take the lead) contend- 


ed, that they ſhould go ſtraight on by the 


middle road, as the only practicable one, 


for which aſſertion he had infallible au- 
thority, — The other two again joined in 


condemning this road as utterly impaſſable. 


— They. owned, that it was the ſtraighteſt 


road, as the other two branched from it ; 


and confeſſed, that it led to a bridge on 


the river ; — but the bridge had been e- 
rected by a rogue, who exacted exorbitant 


tolls, and had executed the work in ſo in- 
ſufficient a manner that no traveller was 


in ory to ns by. it, —— John (who was 


8 2 275 | very 
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i very honeſt, but e eee 


able) maintained, that the left-hand fad 


Das the right way: — That the bridge was 


damnably dangerous; and it would be vul- 
gar and indecent for men of their figure 


in the world to be ſeen rotting chrough a 


naſty ford, even ſuppoſe it to be ſafs.. He 


had not nercakelp fo im portant a four 


ney without due inquiry, and good infor- 


mation. By the road he propoſed they 


would ſhun the river altogether, and tra- 


| vel through a delightful country. Many 
obvious reaſons were "urged againft this 


round- about way z and, in ſhort, the 


travellers, after hot diſputes, and ſome 


Blows, proceecled each by the road he N 
liked beſt ——They were ſurpriſed to meet 


one another in perfect ſafety, and very 
good ſeaſon, at the market. — They were 


again ſworn friends, laughed at the” folly 


of their contention, / and all of them made 
an excellent good market.” 5.903 28 Theor 


The ſam of my admonitions is his; | 
That the three great bleſſings of this fe 


are, HEALTH, PEACE, and COMPETENCE. 1 
— The firſt you may enjoy to old age, by 


a life of piety, virtue, and temperance. — 


| "Oe" ſecond wy well-vempered man a- 


mong 


8 


mong you will poſſeſs, with the 1 80 of 


your wives, who I know are generally very 
good women, — The third will be a cer- 


tain and gracious reward of your frugality 
That you, and 


and' honeſt induſtry. 
your poſterity for ages to come, may enjoy 


theſe bleſſings, is the hearty wth and fer- 


vent prayer of, 
Tour very ſincere friend, 


[ 


1779. 


and humble ſervant, : _ 


| +4 


EXTRACTS from and ABRIDGEMENT of 
_ the Letter of Sir Richard Cox to Tho- ; 


mas Frior. — Edit. Jens e 17 52. 


A fine Seelen from „ 21 3 1. in 
commendation of an induſtrious woman: She 
* ſeeketh flax, and worketh willingly with her 


4 hands.— She is like the merchant-ſhips— She 
„ bringeth her food from afar—Her hands hold 
A the diſtaff.— She maketh Une linen, 228 eleth 


70 it, 29 &c. 
Ihe letter is dated, Dunmanway — 15th May 
1741. 
Sir Richard gives an account of the firſt begin- 
nings of improvement and induſtry upon his e- 
ſtate, p. 4. His village of Dun manway, ſitu- 


| ated near a fine river, was founded in King Wil- 


liam's time, who created a manor, fairs, and mar- 
ket.— The original inhabitants were few, and ha- 
ving no trade, they were poor and lazy. He ſuc- 
ceeded to the eſtate in 1733, finding a a numerous 
but idle people on his eſtate. 

The following paſſage is rematkable : — 5 
one wrong ſtep I had near confirmed the diſtem- 


per, and made it incurable. Led by the ordinary 
impolitic practice of young men, I encouraged 
horſe-racing, ſuppoſing that a week's diverfion _ 


of that ſort would cauſe ſuch a circulation of mo- 


ney as would make my tenants flouriſh for one 


year 
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3 
| year at leaſt, and that an annual repetition would 
ſecure to them perpetual / affluchce-. This impru- 
dent conduct I -purſued t two or three years; but at 
length perceived, that inſtead. of 1 improving the 
condition of my people, I had only nurſed their 
idle diſpoſition, and had introduced among 
them: vices to which they were ſtrangers; before. 
E Thus, inſtead of an indolent, inoffenſive, drowſy 
toun, I had made mine an active wicked one; 
my beggars grew more numerous on my hands, 
few being aſhamed of being poor and miſerable,” 
p. 5. and 6. —— He goes on, The little money 
I received for rent was uſually employed in repair- 
ing houſes and farms, which always fell upon me 
in a ruinous condition — The — 2 880 was 
in no better ſtate. 
Meditating how to reſeue my wü my de 
pendents, and myſelf out of this lamentable ſitua - 
tion, the gth Guardian happily fell in my way, 
which, under the fictitious character of Charwell, 
gives an enchanting deſcription of an alteration 
made in an eſtate, by filling it with induſtrious 
people. I was fired with ambition to proſecute 
ſuch a ſcheme, and reſolved to dedicate the re- 
mainder of my life to a work which I foreſaw, if 
ſucceſsfully executed, would bring much honour 
and wealth both to the country and to myſelf. — 
I was ſpeedily convinced, that nothing could bring 
together. induſtrious people, much leſs hold them, 
but a manufacture: — then I took very deliberate- 
ly into my conſideration de two great manufac- 
EL CS tures - 


L I 
tures of wool and flax, on which all the leſſer ma- 
nufactures depend. —Þ. 7. Fe: 

_ Knowing that a manufacture for dete oſs 
<P alone can never arrive at any great degree of per- 
fection, and that we ſhould vainly attempt to in- 
terfere with Great Britain in the woollen manu- 
facture, I clearly ſaw, that the linen WANOIRTUr 
was my proper object. p. 9. 

Every nation has the reputation of being g rich 
or poor, from the condition of the loweſt claſs of 
its inhabitants: if they are plentifully and whole- 
ſomely fed, warmly and decently cloathed, neatly 
and comfortably lodged, that country which they 
dwell in is eſteemed wealthy and happy. I made 
my obſervation eaſily, whether the woollen or li- 
nen manufacture contributed moſt to this great 
end of making the lower people thrive, In 
fact the wool-ſpinners are miſerable wretches; — 
the flax-ſpinners in a very different ſtate, —- 
The reaſon is obvious: : — wool, is the growth of 
rich-countries, to be purchaſed. in large quanti- 
ties, and employed by wealthy clothiers, who pay 
the ſpinners as they can afford; — but: the pooreſt 
country, with proper culture, will produce good 


flax, which can be purchaſed in the ſmalleſt quan- 


tities; and while the induſtrious man labours, his 
females and children are profitably employed in 
ſpinning the flax, p. 10. Beſides all this, tho? 
England will not ſuffer us to encroach upon their 
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our linen ET FENG and we have truſtees and | 
public funds to aid it. 5 


Though I had no 888 nor Aal, Ne 


Reaſon informed me, that flax and yarn were the 


firſt things to be procured. — On this principle, 
in the year 1735, I obtained from the Linen Board 
twenty buſhels of flax-ſeed ;-and when I brought 


it home, I bad much difficulty to prevail with any 


of my tenants to ſow it. At length I did prevail; 
and though they did it unſkilfully, it grew. well; 


and I procured wheels and reels for the ſowers, 


chat at leaſt they might not be at the expence of 
theſe utenſils before wy well. knew What to * | 


. with the flax. 


In 1736, 1 int bande RY of flaxdeed; 3 


pon had as hard a taſk to get it ſowed as in the 


former year; the firſt ſowers not caring to ven- 
ture again; — and the lookers-on ſeeing much 
nicety, trouble, and hazard, in the management 


of it, and none yet knowing the proſit of it.— 
But by the end of 1736, thoſe who had ſowed in 
1735 had manufactured their flax; and even in 


the bungling and extravagant way they had done 


Every thing, they had profited ſo much, and pu- 


bliſned their gain ſo loudly, that many of their 
neighbours grew as eager to raiſe flax as the firſt 
adventurers. —— 1 encouraged this diſpoſition, 
and procured. all the wheels and recls I poſſibly 
eould, eyen at half value, which was the cuſtam 
in thaſe days; and diſtributed alt L got, free from 


any expence, DR thoſe who I believed would 
make 


7: oÞ7 59 F< 
a the beſt uſe. of 1 whey, received. = — 
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practice, an and we purchaſed for ourſelves. —. I be- 


gan with twenty, hogſheads. — The increaſe has 
been gradual ; and I am moderate in my compu- 
tation, when I tell you, that there are four hun- 
ꝗred hogſheads ſowed in this ſeaſon on this ſide of 
the county of Cork. — This amazing increaſe will 
give you a pleaſing idea of the growing induſtty 


of the people, which probably had not happened 


in this century, if the truſtees had not in this ar- 
ticle left us to ſhift for ourſelves, after giving us 
a taſte of this beneficial manufacture: for whilſt 


their bounty was going, moſt ſtood gaping for the 


manna : if it fell into their mouths, they 


fed; ns _ c if they were * 
pointed. x 
Having bak e aha N Fs flaw. I 


thought I could eſtabliſn a manufactory at once, 


and fell into a very common, and often a fatal er- 
ror. —— 1 would become undertaker of the ma- 


nufactory myſelf, and employed a northern wea- 


ver, who had conducted a manufactory for a com · 
pany, which had failed in his hands. He flatter- 
ed me with golden hopes. had neglected the 
moſt material article, which was to train and em- 


ploy the people of my own eſtate and neighbourhood 


in ſpinning 3. and I ſoon diſcoyered,Mhat 
We _ ene undertaker.—p. I * and 14. 
A. | Nove 


The truſters e to 9 us wh fax-ſeed. 
— By: this time we were fairly imbarked in the 
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-Now I learned, and paid for my anti „ that 
nothing can be more imprudent than to ererbte . 
an undertaker to carry on a trade, of which the 
principal, who bears the expence, is totally igno- 


rant. In carrying on manufactures, the er. 


pence of goods made and making is ſo intermixed, 


to prevent a ſtagnation of trade; and a maſter wif | 

the buſineſs has ſo fair an opportunity of "impoſing * 

upon the unſkilful by confuſed accounts, that ſuch | = 
a one has miraculous luck if he enters deeply, and 

ever ſees accounts fairly balanced. The only . 
cure is to extricate yourſelf, and youu 1 — . 
loſs, as ſoon as poſſible. —p. 15. 


Having relinquiſhed: this fruitleſs ee of hin . 
ing myſelf a manufacturer, I employed a good 
ſpinning-miſtreſs from the north country to teach 


my people the art. I compelled all idle boys and 


girls to go to her ſchool, and for their encourage- 
ment I paid them the higheſt prices for ſpinning; 


and out of every pound of yarn obliged them to 


allow the miſtreſs one penny for inſtructing them. 
— By this means I ſoon bred many tolerable ſpin- 
ners; and the art was gradually ſpread through 
the neighbourhood. One advantage I gained 
from my fruitleſs attempt of being a manufacturer 


myſelf, that two of the journeymen. weavers I had 


employed married natives, and fixed in the town, 
to the great comfort of the manufactur ng fami- 
lies, who were formerly forced to ſend their linen 
to be woven at a great diſtance. from them 
Wi obſerved, that the cloth we had . mas 
5 nufactured, 


nufactured, called handle cloth, was too narrow; 
being only chirteen or fourteen inches wide. It 
coſt me ſome pains, but I introduced a cloth at 
leaſt three quarters wide. The odds of profit was 
conſiderable, though the weavers were obliged to 
provide wider Omer and fit looms for the broader 
linen. —p. 193 CO en e x! 
In the year 1745 I \erioully ended) al I had | 
been doing, reflected on the errors I had fallen in- 
to, and ſaw plainly, that though Thad not one 
weaver worth 'a groat, there was matter enough 
to be moulded into a good form: then J reſolved 
to reduce things into ſuch order às might make 
the manufacture ſpeedily to flouriſh, or convince 
me that all my pains were vain and idle. 
I perceived, that the true cauſe of the poverty of 
the weavers was, that they altogether worked for 
| others-— They had from the beginning received 
_ yarn from private families, and woven it for wa- 
ges, by which they were no better than journey- 
men, — not even as good as thoſe who had con- 
ſtant employment. The greater part of the 
winter, while the people were ſpinning, the wea- 
vers were idle; and the reſt of the year they 
were forced to accept of their wages in commo- 
dities, for which they had no call, or not in ſo 
great quantities, and at the ſeller's price. To 
make themſelves amends for their idle 292 and 
bad purchaſes, they charged ſuch exorhitant rates 
for weaving, — ſo greedily engroſſed all the work 
1 _ could * though they were not able to ex- 
g ecuto 
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more, eke fo lightly and fraudulently, that moſt 


were diſcouraged, and grew very faint in the pro- 


Fan of the manufacture; — and my life was 
| rendered: very uneaſy by the many complaints I 
was obliged to hear and determine.— p. 17. 


There was but one obvious remedy for this; 
to raiſe a yarn-market, and make the weavers 


the purchaſers of the yarn for their own ma- 


nufattures,—— He who will do himſelf and his 
country the ſervice he ought to propoſe by a ma- 


' nufacture, muſt give his own labour, and venture 


his caſh, to bring bis ſcheme to perfection. 
The weavers are not fixed unleſs they be rich, 


and rich they never will be by wages only.—— 


The proprietor muſt have a liberal mind, or elſe 
he will never make his village thrive—He muſt 


| ſupply the private undertakers with money or cre- 


dit; and be ſatisfied to loſe much of that he %% 
ifpoſes of. But this certainty he will have, 


A when he ſhall have fixed, out of many, by 


proper methods, a fe induſtrious and ſkilful fa- 


milies, who ſhall eſtabliſh a credit with him and 
other neighbours, his buſineſs will be effectually 
done : — for theſe will draw after eee bo- 


dy, and every thing they want; and the patron 


of the village will have nothing to do but to ſtir 
up a generous and uſeful emulation between the 


new · comers which of them ſhall firſt become rich 


and moſt eminent. This competition will make ” 
__w all thrive ;—— their —_— will 'acquire a 


good 


1 


Kod; name for the place, make others deſirous 3 


' to ſettle there, and there will be in a ſhort time 
different claſſes of rivals, until all emulation be 


loſt in the multitude of wealthy perſons, and the 


growth of riches becomes not obſervable, — p. 18. 
To improve the art of ſpinning, which was yet 


; imperfe& and defective, I applied to the truſtees. 
do get a ſchool for twenty girls; and eafily: obtains 


ed it —— This ſchool opened in 1746. —— The 


miſtreſs, who was happily choſen,” had the whole 
Profits of the ſchool ; —ſo there was as little waſte. 
of flax as poſſible, — When the whole profit 


and loſs was to be her own, her care was propor- 
tioned to her intereſt. ——She thrives amazingly ; 


and by her thriving, my ſcheme advances faſt to- 
wards the deſired perfection. Her huſband 


quickly erected a ſhop of looms to work up his 
_ wife's yarn, and his ſtock ſoon grew ſo great, that 
he was not content with the produce of the ſchool, 
but went to market for more-yarn and increaſed 
his looms, —— This ſingle houſe thus conducted, 
promiſes to pod oe mne N 
p. 19. . 


I foreſaw theſe good effects, ab: ac im pro- 


ſperity of this family would make others aſhamed 
of their indolence, and ſtir up a ſpirit of induſtry; 


and that no pretence for ſloth might remain, but 


that every genius might be tried, I advanced mo- 
ney to ſeveral new and old weavers, to enable 


them to buy ya rn, and to ſtart fairly with the 


1 Having then fixed an excellent bleacher in 
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à⁊ & moſt commo nens green, 1 alletiiogs | 
neceflary fas i their purpoſes, to quicken that e- 
mulation I wiſhed for, I publiſhed premiums to 
continue for ſeven years, from May 1746.—p. 20. 
— Ihe premiums are here ſtated, which are 
very liberal, and well calculated to encourage che 
different branches of induſtry and buſineſs.— Some 
of them 1 1 eee ae eee or ordi- : 
7 1 42 ! Gy . 
To the nes hs ſhall ee tuo of the anc] 
Ts ſpinning ſucceſſively, L. 3. —<— To 
the perſon who ſhall buy moſt linen at the fair of 
Dunmanway, on the: firſt Tueſday of July, not leſs 
than L. 30 worth, L. 5. — To the perſon who 
ſhall ſell moſt, L. 3. Jo every Proteſtant wea- 
ver marrying a Proteſtant woman of the town, 
ſettling in the town, and taking a houſe for three 
lives, L. 5-—— For every Proteſtant weaver's 
child born and chriſtened in the town, L. 1 
To every foreign Proteſtant weaver he gives L. 4, 
beſides a good houſe at half the uſual rent, fer 
three lives, and the firſt two years rent free: be- 
Aides L. 1 for every child he ſhall bring with him. 
For every Proteſtant apprentice taken 0 a 
e e e e eee or bleacl ar 
er, L. 1. N 
He gives very high premiums in eee to 
che number of looms which weavers ſhall have. 
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5 The higheſt | is L. 50.—In which caſe. there muſt 
1 de no fewer than 30 looms. — He, who .merits 
* j.:. em * a N r over the Hog: 
1 | : 


{- 89.7 | 
e which a board is hung, with this inſerptzon in 
en capital letter? 
wn Datu digmorin— This houſe is Nee bog 
the ſuperior induſtry of the poſſeſſor.” 
| This board he calls the Table of Honour ; and 
7 on the annual day when the premiums are deter- | 
mined, it is carried in great proceſſion, attended by | | 
muſic, colours flying, &c. and is borne by the jour- = 
neyman and apprentice who ſhall get the premium - | 
for weaving moſt. — It is then placed by the whole 
body of the town over the door of the weaver who 
has gained the higheſt premium, there to remain | 
for the next year, as a monument of his merit to 
every paſſenger. He thinks this invention has _ 3 
had great effect; and that it makes induſtrious. - nl 
people ſtrive for ſuch pre-eminence and diſtinction on 
with a more natural deſire and pleaſure, than the 
great people have when ep ſeek after _ Tars, 
and ribbong.'/ + 5 4 
= 1 He has laid down rules by which an s ac- 
| count in writing is monthly produced tq him of all 
| work that is done in every ſhop,— Pe 245-7 | 
On the day when the premiums are Grip; 
he ſays, that in full aſſembly I give every maſter, 
journeyman, and apprentice,” his merited applauſe 
or diſpraiſe; and if I perceive any one of the ap- 
prentices who has done remarkably well for his 
age and ſtrength, though he happens not to be 
mtitled to the premium, I never let him go unre- 
vu — 1005 this REN ſeafon alſo rebuke and 
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. adhiſe thoſe who L hear axe griley of any vices dee 
may affect the peace or order of our ſociety.  . - 
| He ſays, that whenever he obſerves a man and 
his family 1 to be ſober and induſtrious, but unable 
to puſh forward his buſineſs for want of money or 
credit, he advances money for him; and very ſel- 
dom loſes by it, — p. 25. To train perſons in 
this manner, requires the cloſe attendance of the 
promoter of .the manufaQure; — He muſt -not re- 
ceive reports from others: for theſe will often -be 
partial, through love, malice, envy, or intereſt ; — | 
and then his favours will be refuſed -to the deſer- 
ving, and unprofitably conferred on thoſe who 
will not or know not how to deſerve them. He 
muſt himſelf be the witneſs and judge of merit, as 
well as the diſtributer of rewards; ſo that a man's 
time muſt be dedicated to this ae in its in- 
fancy, or it will fail in his hands; and ſurely it 
cannot, upon all accounts, whether of profit, ho- 
nour, or contentment, be better employed. 
He has made regulations, after conſulting with 
the weavers, by which the rates of weaving of all 
ſorts are exactly fixed; and theſe regulations, he 
ſays, have made it as ſafe for a child who knows 
the weight of his yarn, to deal with a weaver as 
the moſt acute man, — has abridged diſputes, — 
_ cauſed great .. and: Ah GAR the linen, 
p- 26. 8 
As the number of nn in the 8 i 
e greatly increaſed, he began to feel, the trouble 
and fatigue of government was too great a taſk 
5 N „ 


„ 

„„ 
for himſelf alone; and he perceived, that to gi 
his people a ſhare'of it would be both a grateful 
and a uſeful act; he therefore ordered, that the ma- 
Tter-weavers ſhould chuſe, by ballot, fix maſters, the 
journeymen three journeymen, and the appren- 
tices three apprentices, to ſerve as his council 
for one year, and to be annually renewed. 
They have done excellent ſervice. They aſſemble 
every Saturday in the ſpinning-ſchool, and deter · 
mine all controverſies among the manufacturers. 
— They propoſe meaſures _ 17750 common Loo; 
and often wiſe ones. 
Numerous holydays are the bane of induſtey 


we allow but three at Chriſtmas, two at Eſther, 


and the three firſt days 'of May, being the joy- 
ous ſeaſon of determining the premiums for wea- 
 ving. — They have no mercy on vagabonds 'and 
ſturdy beggars, but take care to have the laws 
executed againſt them with rigour ; and the mo- 
rals of their people are totally changed from 
: idleneſs and vice, to induſtry, regularity, and vir- 
tue. — All the incorrigible have either been dri- 
* ven out, or have voluntarily retired. 
He ſtudies with the greateſt care to ſuppreſs all 
mieiouel and contention among his people; 
and has ſteadily and firmly perſevered in refuſing 
an abode in his village to any of thoſe low practi- 
tioners in the law, who grow rich, under the pre- 
tence of procuring right, but are indeed ever doing 
wrong. 1 
* ſuch methods his village FOR We in 
1 2 number 
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n of inhabitants — n the year 1935, it con⸗ 
ſiſted of 50 very poor houſes, 12 uninhabited, or 
by beggars only, and 30 very thinly, and by people 
for the greateſt part idle and poor, merely for 
want of employment. —ln_ May 1747. he, perſo- 
nally made a ſurvey. of the town, and found there 
were 87 houſes, which contained 250 Proteſtants, ' 
and 307 Papiſts. There were. reckoned in the 
houſes | 87 flax- wheels, and 51 woollen. wheels. j 
—— Of the date of his letter, which is May 1749» 
#3 he ſays, 461 have this day finiſhed this vyear' 8 ſur- 
e yey, (intending to make a new one every ſecond - 
6c year), and find there are now 117 houſes, con- 
te taining. 495 Proteſtants, . and 402 Papiſts; I 
| <6 reckoned in the houſes 226 flax- wheels. and 28 
< woollen-wheels,” The increaſe of the Proteſt- - 
_ ants is entirely by tradeſmen and their families, 
and generally from the north; but that of the Pa- 
piſts is by labourers and their families, who are 
in their way as neceſſary, and by good diſcipline 
are turned to the beſt uſe, and give us many ex- 
cellent ſpinners. — He ſays, there were ſeventeen 
more houſes then going up, and all for Proteſt- 
ants.— The woollen-wheels are only uſed for 
clothing the inhabitants. He ſays, I appoint 
a general review of all the ſpinning-wheels | in the 
pariſh, upon a pretty green of three acres, with- 
in the town, upon the 1ſt of May yearly. As 
he furniſhes them all, he takes them back if they 
have not been properly uſed by any individual. 
bis e fon he, makes great part of the 
* 8 
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day's entertsinment; and a very high entertain - 

men it is indeed, to ſee ©: Any young creatures 
cent garments, earned by. ai own naſty; — 
ſhewing their innocent and pleaſing pride, as well 
as their taſte and fancy, in adorning and ſetting off 
their wheels in the beſt manner they can contrive. 
— He adds, that he has brought his own daugh- 
ters, and other young women of diſtinction in the 
neighbourhood, to exhibit, at this public- ſhew, 
their wheels, and their {kill in ſpinning. By this 
the inferior claſs is not only. kept in countenance ' 
but highly encouraged; and to ſpin is looked up- 
on as the greateſt perfection and honour of the 
ſex, next to being a wife and mother; which are, 
through ſound policy, characters highly reveren- 
ced in this place; but to be worthy of them 2 


muſt firſt be good ſpinners. 


The country has already changed its S the 
land increaſes faſt in value in the hands of the 
tenants, which will be the landlord's profit in 
the end. Fields of great extent are dividing i into 
| ſmall incloſures. There are tenants to chuſe for 
every ſpot. — There is no more any trouble or ex- 
pence for the landlord in repairing old houſes: 

The occupiers keep all in repair, or new. comers 
are eager to repair and to increaſe the rents; and 
he builds the houſes himſelf, We ſee an a- 
mazing and a pleaſing cleanlineſs and neatneſs 
creeping into their houſes. — The conſequence of 
all this 1 is, that now there i is not one beggar upon 


„ Wy 


my land; POOR” "iy d. 10G Erpel 1 
foreign beggars, it being very 1 and 
unconſcionable, that the ſuperior induſtry of one 
place mould be burthened with the maintenance 
the poor of an idle place. From the paſt and 
preſent circumſtances of this place, I am thorough- 
bl ly convinced that it is not charity to indulge the 
. begging⸗ tribe. — Property is now precious to 
cee yy for he muſt ſtarve who. will not 
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Ben work: beg he miſt not ; arid he will certainly 
[ _ | foffer the pains of the law if he ſteal.— The 
_ fairs and markets are wonderfully increaſed, 
tf and the farmers who were formerly twelve mites | 
1 frôm à good market, find one as good at 


their doors as they can go to. The language, : 
the dreſs, the addreſs, the behaviour, of the com- 


mon people, are already pleaſingly altered, and 
the pride of poor gentry is reconciled to the bene- 


| fits and credit of thriving induſtry. — Even the la- 
be | bourers ſcorn to be bound to tyrant maſters, to 
=_ - whom they muſt work, though they almoſt ſtarve, 
"A fince they are now courted to take good wages 
7 and money, and taſte the ſweets of independence; = 
1 F!!! convinced, that trade will operate more 
4 effectually than any law, to releaſe the inferior | 
74 people from a ſtate of villainage, and to create a | 


"is yeonianry at laſt in this Kingdom. — Tn ſhort, all 
* the good effects that you can conceive to be 
Wi wrought by induſtry in a place where all the bad 
W effeQs of idleneſs reigned, we ſee here from the 
"MF inen manufacture, kittle as it is at this time. —— 


for, who i is properly feed, and is able to ſet a. 
bout ſuch a work, if he neglect to do it? No- 
| ty move him, if his own honour and pro- 
| pineſs of all around him, will not 

do nee a deſpicable creature is a man of 


property, without a liberal mind! Let him add 


purchaſe to purchaſe, and rack his miſerable te- 
nants as he makes his acquiſitions, he is a poor 
wretch, when compared to the honeſt gentleman 
of moderate fortune, who adds to the real value 

of land, by improving the ground, or ſaves fo 
much to the kingdom, by timber of his plant- 
ing, or by encouraging the arts and manufactures, 
by which an induſtrious 1 race FA 5 1 mae 
thrive and multiply. 

It is aſtoniſhing write fon u eager 40 eren 
the quantity of their land, and ſo few deſirous to 
correct and improve the quality. Philoſophy and 
humanity being out: of the queſtion, they miſtake 
their intereſt, which is truly connected with the 
intereſt and happineſs of their country. What a 
happy country would this ſhortly be, if the plan 
of thriving men was, to think of purchaſing their 
own eſtates, before they ſuflered their eyes to wan- 
der after the purchaſe of other mens.— This is as 
_ evidently a more lucrative, eee honour- 
able and agreeable ſcheme. on 

The misfortune is, that men in genere are go- POD 
| Heb by habits and ill cuſtoms, not by reaſon 
15 8 eee otherviſe our men of great 
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| wealth and fortune wöüle 
nagement of it, when they ſum up the account 


* d luſt at their” WN 


of their lives, which amounts, either to a dull and 


infamous abſtinenee from the uſe of their in- 


comes, that they may leave an immenſe! fortune 


aus feuel for vice and folly in their theirs; or elſe it 
amounts to itemt which a man of any ſhare of 
wiſdom can little enjoy, and muſt review with diſ- 


pleaſure ; items of the daily feaſts he has made 
for the rich and idle; of the numerous train of 
profligate ſervants he bas maintained ; of the gau- 


vious fools ; of. ſide-boards of gold and filver, re- 


1 ſtrained from uſe and circulation. —— Will * 


common ſenſe tell them, that men of inferior for- 


tune, but better taſte and judgement, far out- a 


ſhine them, by employing their revenues to ſuch 


- acts of induſtry and improvement, as tend to beau- 
tify and enrich the country, and beſtow plenty and 


proſperity on the virtuous. and meu ju . 


| mankind ? 


Of all 3 of As a man's | Fortune; 


and i improving his eſtate, that by filling it with in- 


duſtrious people is the moſt eligible; becauſe it is 
the moſt certain, and leaſt liable to decay; and, af- 


ter it is effeQual, produces perpetual and growing 
profit, without che n ee of the 1 
oer. | 


-But he who will undertake this great ak ry 


; reſolve not to be put out of his road by any diffi- 


culties or diſcouragements that may be thrown in 
2 | \ f s : | £ his | ; 


his way. — He will findWety 
will have an army of enemies to contend with, u hÄ 
will invent every method to defeat his e compel 
tions, or 10 retard his progreſs; 1 1: 
Every dealer in oppreſſion will be his — 
becauſe ignorance and poverty readily fall before 
him; but wealth and knowledge, which fs 
Z attend induſtry, will reſiſt his tyranny. | 
| The engrofler of large farms cannot bear ma- 
nufaQuring villages with patience : becauſe able 
tenants become numerous, the land will be di- 
vided into ſmall parcels, by leaſes from the owner 
himſelf; and fo his nn trade of engroſſing 
large farms will be ruined. 
| The old inhabitants have alfo a miſerable aver- 
fion to induſtrious ſtrangers ; becauſe they raiſe the 
rent of land, and force Wem to induſtry, or elle to 
remove. | | 
Many will envy © even a generous attempt to ſerve 
mankind, much more the reputation and ſucceſs of 
their neighbour. — There are a ſort of people, 
who, from a narrow capacity, and want of ſpirit, 
ever deſpair, that a new and bold undertaking can 
have a ſucceſsful event, and therefore would diſ. 
courage all mankind from venturing on any: — 
if ſuch men could prevail, the world would con- 
tinue in a ſtate of barbarity. — But they are con- 


vinced by the ſucceſs ; and having leſs malignity 


than the others, are ready to approve and pro- 


mote ſuch . when oy ſee they are prac- 
| K ticable. 


* 
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Extracts from and 8 of Sie 
Richard Cox's Second Letter, which is 
addreſſed to the High Sheriff of the 
gar of e oy + NOIR 17 59. | 


Sir Richard raſtly approves of the Truſtees for 1 
Manufactures for deſiring to know the opinions of 


intelligent country-gentlemen, in order to form 


dhe beſt plans of advancing the manufactures. 
Ile obſerves, that manufactures are ſeldom car- 
ried on ſucceſsfully by companies. — The compa · 
nies become bankrupt, and the ſervants grow 
rich. 
- He (fays Sir Richard) Fs wouls make his vil- 
lage thrive by the linen. manufacture, muſt firſt 
take care that the country in his neighbourhood 
produce flax, and the people be trained to ſpin- 
ning. — Weavers will attend the yarn, being aſ- 
' ſured of conſtant work; and bleachers will follow 
| weavers, for the ſame reaſon. —It is an immode- 
rate tax upon the manufacture, to go far for the 
| yarn, or to receive it even at home after it has 
gone through two, three, or more hands. 
It is a fimple propoſition, but material to be ob- 
| ſerved, That the family that ſowes the ſeed, pulls 
the flax, waters, graſes, ſcutches, hatchels, and 
ſpins it, will have more profit, and can underſell 
| the perſon. who buys the flax, and * ſpins 6 
| * 1 A 
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A good ſpinning-ſchoeÞin your village, is an 
eſſential article for ſupporting and advancing this 


manufacture; and the Truſtees ought to aid them 
where they are faithfully managed. It is grie- 
vous, that beeauſe . have been ſo inflmouſly 


wicked as to pocket the money allowed for ſchools, 


without applying one halfpenny to the intended 


uſe, or that others have been ſo mean as to turn 


the labour of miſtreſs and ſcholars altogether to 


their own profit, that therefore ſchools which were 


conducted faithfully. and adrantageqully How : 
| be neglected. 
Sir Richard mentions, £954 ſtrong and * ex- 
preſſions .of ſatisfaction, the, ſucceſs of his. own. 
| plans, as explained in his former letter ; : and. adds, 
« I with moſt heartily to ſee every man as happy | 
as I am. I do not now preſcribe. for myſelf, that 
is over; I preſcribe for others, that they may be 
well by the uſe of that phyſic which L boldly ven- 


1 


tured upon, though I was aſſured by friends and 
foes, that it was rank poiſon. But I found it to 


be a noſtrum, and as ſuch I recommend. it moſt. | 


carneſtly to my countrymen.” — He ſays, It is 
a moſt material thing to ſupply the poor who are 


willing to work with wheels and reels, the inſtru 
ments of manufacture, which many of them can- 
not afford to buy; : and adds, — When I. was 


laſt ſummer at Dunmanway, (his village), TI laid 
out L. 42 in wheels and reels, which 1 diſtributed 


among the girls grown up upon my eſtate ſince 


the laſt diſtribution, which was not a great while 
. ; 


1 


before ; and every year T intend to continue this 
practice, Es I may not leave one idle perſon be- 
hind me. | 9 
cannot determine W lis be [charity, 
| ſince it produces great profit to the donor ;— but 
1 be, it is of the beſt ſort, as it ſerves indivi- 
duals a and the public . Sure am that an eſtate 
cannati be ſo quickly, or ſo highly, improved: by 
any other means. Human flock is the beſt 
ſtock in the world, being generouſly treated and 
properly employed. —— They will do every thing 
for the land, as they want room, or grow in riches. 
5 They will ſoon convert your barren lands 
- into fertile luxuriant fields, and the moſt diſmal 5 
ſpot on earth into fruitful inchanting gardens. 
Would it nat be an obvious point of wiſdom and 
good ſenſe· in our gentry, to ſpare a little of that 
luxury which encumbers their fortunes, and de- . 
ſtroys their happineſs, and to employ it in this 
luxury, which at the ſame time advances their own. 
fortunes, and the proſperity of their tenants and 
dependents ? 5 
The ambitious man may 5 1 himſelf 

powerful ; nay, an avaritious man will find he, 
cannot lay out his money mage profitably or more 
certainly to produce intereſt upon intereſt. . But, 
above all, the beneyolent man will be gratified in ; 
the higheſt degree. 58 „ 1 
How lovely is a ſcheme _ cones itſelf 


to the purpoſes of the generous and the ſelfiſh! — 
How worthy to be purſued 1” 
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© hey roſe in a 1 TO to het i of 1 bo . 
deur, by means of an extenſive commerce both by fea a and 
land, by an increaſe of the people," an 978 the Tigour . 
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Mes of the ſkibjeets'© of; my papers will POT 
fiſt of ſuch things as I have gathered from 


the converſation, or learned from the conduct, of 
a gentleman, who has been very converſant in our 
family, by name Mr Charwell. This perſon was 
formerly a merchant in this city, who, by exact 
cconomy, great frugality, and very fortunate 
adventures, was, about twenty years fince, and 
the forticth year of his age, arrived to the eſtate 
which we uſually call a plum. This was a ſum fo 
much beyond his firſt ambition, that he then re- 
ſolved to retire from the town, and the buſineſs of 
it together. Accordingly he laid out one half of 
his money upon the purchaſe of a nobleman's 
eſtate, not many miles diſtant from the country- 
ſeat of my Lady Lizard. From the neighbour- 
hood our firſt acquaintance began, and has ever 
ſince been continued with equal application on 
a 5 25 5 7 5 8 2 bo th 


ink 


both views Mr Charwell viſits. very * gende | 
men in the country; his moſt frequent airings in 
the ſummer- time are viſits to my Lady Lizard. 


And if ever his affairs bring him up to town du- 
ring the winter, as ſoon as theſe are diſpatched, 
he is ſure to dine at her houſe, or to make one 


at her Ts; to take ey amen for the 


country. 


I ſhall hardly | be WIR to give an account 1 


| this gentleman has employed the twenty. years 
ſince he made the purchaſe I have mentioned, 


without firſt nn the conditions of the hs 


ſtate. 


The eſtate then conſiſted — a good large old 


| houſe, a park of two thouſand acres, eight thou- 
ſand acres more of land divided into farms; the 
land not barren, but the country very chin of 


people, and theſe the only conſumers of the wheat 


and barley that grew upon the premiſes, A river 


running by the houſe, which was in the centre of 


the eſtate, but the ſame not navigable; and the 
rendering it navigable had been oppoſed by the 
generality of the whole country. The roads ex- 


ceſſive bad, and no poſſibility of getting off the te- 


nants corn, but at ſuch a price of carriage as 
would exceed the whole value when it came to 


market. The under- woods all deſtroyed; to lay 


the country open to my Lord's pleaſures; but 
there was indeed the leſs want of this feuel, there 


being large coal- pits in the eſtate, within two miles 


of the houſe, and ſuch a 1 of coals as was 
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 Kiſfcient for hob counties. But AIRY . 
of water · carriage made theſe alſo a mere drug, 


and almoſt every man's for fetching. Many timber 


5 trees were ſtill ſtanding only for want of chapinen, 


very little being uſed for building in a country ſo 
thin of people; and thoſe at a grrater diſtance be- 
ing in no likelihood of buying pennyworths, if 
they muſt be at the charge of land- carriage. Vet 
exery tree was valued at à much greater price than 
would be given for it in the place; ſo was every 
acre of land in the park; and as for the tenants, 
they were all racked to extremity, and almoſt e- 
very one of them beggars. All theſe things Mr 
Charwell knew very well, yet was not diſcoura- 
4 from going on with his purchaſe. | 
But, in the firſt place, he reſolved, that a Wick 
pry in family ſhould not ruin him, as it had done 
his predeceſſor. Therefore, pretending to diſlike 
the ſituation of the old houſe, he made choice of 
another, at a mile diſtance, higher up the river, 


at a corner of the park; where, at the expence of - 


four or five thouſand pounds, and all the orna- | 
ments of the old houſe, he built a new one, with 


All convenient offices, more ſuitable to his reve- 


nues; yet not much larger than my Lord's dog- 
kennel, and a feat deal leſs than his Lordlhip 8 
The next thing was to NP his park. "He 
took down a great many pales, and with theſe in- 
cloſed wk two > hundred A acres, of it, near adjoin- 
40 | 5 e | 1 0 vie ALS ing 


SS 4+ 


Tal 


ing to his new houſe. The reſt he convert d"tg | 
55 breeding cattle, which yielded greater profit. N 
The tenants began now to be very much An - 
_ tisfied with the loſs of my Lord's family, which 
had been a conſtant market for great quantities of = 
their corn; and with the diſparking fo much land, 
by which proviſions were likely to be increaſed in 
ſo diſpeopled a country. They were afraid they 
muſt be obliged themſelves to conſume the whole 
product of their farms, and that they ſhould be 
ſoon undone; by the mn re: pgs nie — 
| this gentleman. | 
Mr Charwell was ſenſible their Kan were dür | 
tos juſt; and that if neither their goods could be 
carried off to diſtant markets, nor the markets 
brought home to their goods, his tenants muſt 
run away from their farms. He had no hopes of 
making the river navigable, which was a point 
that could not be obtained by all the intereſt of his 
predeceſſor, and was, therefore, not likely to be 
yielded up to a man who was not yet known in the 
country. All that was left for him was to bring 
/ the market home to his tenants; which was the 
very thing he intended before he ventured upon 
His purchaſe. He had even then projected, in his 
thoughts, the plan of a great town, juſt below the 
old houſe : he therefore preientay ſet himſelf about 
the execution of his project. Fu 
The thing has ſucceeded to his. wiſh. 10 the 
ſpace of twenty years, he is ſo fortunate as to ſee 
one 3 new houſes upon his eſtate; ; and at 
& 1. | leaſt | 
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leaſt five 8 men, ne and 
children, inhabitants of thoſe houſes, who art 
_ comfortably ſubſiſted by their own labour, with- 
out charge to Mr. . . tobe * 
1 of his tenants. t 

It cannot be im4gined, that uach a eh 1 Sh 
1 be ſubſiſted at leſs than L. 3 per head, ot 


L. 2 5600 per annum, the greateſt part of which 


ſum is annually expended for proviſions among 
xhe farmers of the next adjacent lands. And as 


the tenants 


of Mr Charwell are neareſt of all o- 


thers to the market, they have the beſt prices for 
menen all that is fav ed in the carriage. 
But ſome proviſions are of that nature, that tbeß 
vill not bear a much longer carriage than from 
the extreme parts of his lands; and I think I have 
been told, that for the ſingle article of milk, at a 
pint every day for every houſe, his tenants take 
from this town. not much * than L. op ee 


num. 


he ſoil of all 1 a is caddy every year 
by the conſumption of ſo great a town, I have 
heard has been valued at L. 200 per annum. If 
this be true, the eſtate of Mr Charwell is ſo much 


improved in this very article; ſince all this is car- 


ried out upon his lands, by the back carriage of 
thoſe very carts which were loaden by his tenants 


ple. 


- with As and other neceſſaries . a Peer 


A "RET: Tal thouſuni buſhale of 8 are 3 
kay to Jupply ſo . a multitude with yearly 


feuel ; 


a 


eue; ; and as theſe are taken out of S Geh 
of M. Charwell, he receives a penny for every 
buſhel ; ſo that this very article” is an addition of 
IL. 400 per annum to his revenues. And as the 
town and people are every year increaſing, the re. 
venues in the above-mentioned, and many other | 
articles; are increafing in proportion. 
* There is now i longer any want of the Fainity 
of the predeceſſor. The conſumption of five 
thouſand people is greater than can be made by 
any fifty of the greateſt families in Great Britain. 
The tenants ſtand in no need of diſtant markets, 
to take off the product of their farms; the people | 
o near their own doors, are already more than 
they are able to ſupply ; and what is wanting at 
home for this purpoſe, is ſupplied from places at 
greater diſtance, at whatſoever price of carriage. 
All the farmers every where near the river are 
now, in their turn, for an act of parliament to 
make it navigable, that they may have an eaſy car- 
riage for their corn to ſo good a market. The te- 
nants of Mr Charwell, that they may have the 
whole market to themſelves, are almoſt the only 
perſons againſt it. But they will not be long able 
to oppoſe it: their leaſes are near expiring: and 
as they are grown very rich, there are many o- 
ther perſons ready to take their farms at more 
than double the preſent rents, even though the ri- 
ver. ſhould be made navigable, and diſtant people 
let in to ſell their n aer with theſe 
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. for Mr Charell himſelf, de is in na n anner 
ol pain leſt his lande ſhould fall in their value by 
the cheap carriage of proviſions from diſtant places 
to this town. He knows very well, that cheap» 
neſs of proviſions was one great means of bringing 
together ſo great numbers, and that. they muſt be 

held together. by the ſame means. Le ſeems. to 
have nothing more in his thoughts, than to in- 
creaſe his town to ſuch: extent, that all the 
country, for ten miles round about, ſhall be little 

enough to ſupply it. He conſiders, that at ho- 

great a diſtance ſoever proviſions ſhall be. brought 
thither, they muſt end at laſt in ſo much ſoil for 
his eſtate; and that the farmers of other lands 


e by t this. means tee to the jmprovernen 
30 own. 
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- Clauſe of erection of che baronyl of John- 
ſton, and of che burgh of barony of 


5 Laurencekirk, contained in his ow; 
_ ity 8 charter,” dated 27th Auguſt 1779. 


And his Majeſty further conſidering; ahi 

the ſaid Francis Garden hath erected a village up- 
on the ſaid lands, for the purpoſe of encouraging 
induſtry, and promoting manufactures; and that, 
for the advancement of theſe good purpoſes, he is 


Voilling and deſirous that the ſaid village, ſo 


far as already built, or as ſhall hereafter be built, 


within the particular bounds and limits after 5 


ſpecified, ſhould be erected into a free and 
independent burgh of barony: Therefore his 
Majeſty, with advice and conſent. foreſaid, for 
himſelf and his royal ſucceſſors, diſpones and dif- 
unites the ſaid whole lands, teinds, mill, mall 
lands, and others, particularly before deſcribed, 
from all baronies or regalities of which the fame 
may heretofore have been part or parts; and 
creates, unites, erects, annexes, and incorporates, 
the ſaid whole lands, teinds, mill, mill- lands, and 
others, particularly before deſcribed, into one 
whole and free barony, now and in all time co- 


ming, to be called the baron f Folinſton; and 


gives, grants, and commits, to the ſaid Francis 
Garden, and his foreſaids, with the exception and 
reſervation after written, full power, liberty, pri- 
vilege, and juriſdiction of free barony within the 
bounds of the ſaid lands; and particularly full 
power, to him and his foreſaids, to chuſe, make, 


create, 
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— Vailies, ani wn; 
of a baron · court, who ſhall have power to hold 


baron-courts, and exerciſe ſuch. juriſdiction a by 


barony liereby erected, the terr itory after deſcribed 


law is competent: but excepting. always from the 


of che burgli of Laureneckirk, erectaiſl into a free 


and independent burgh of barony, in manner after 
written; over which the powers, privileges, and 
juriſdiction, of free barony, granted uo the faid 
Francis e er en tene other 


lands and ſubjects hereby diſponed, ſhall no wiſe 


extend: And his Majeſty, with advice and con- 
ſont foreſaid, hath erected, and hereby erects, the 


aid village of Laurencekirk, ſo far as already built; 
orhall hereafter be built, upon the ſaid lands before 


dliſponed, within the ſpecial bounds and limits after 


deſcribed, viz. within eight hundred and thirty. 
eight yards on each ſide of the King's Highway, 
which at preſent forms the ſtreet of the ſaid vil. 


lage, and runs nearly ſouth-weſt and north-eaſt 


from: the line which bounds the lands before dif- 


poned, belonging to the ſaid Francis Garden, on 


the north-eaſt; to the line which bounds the ſaid 


lands upon the ſouth-weſt, which is hereby de- 
cared to be the territory of the burgh of barony af- 


ter mentioned, beyond which the rights, juriſdic- 


tion, and privileges, conferred upon the inhabit- 


ants and community thereof, ſhall not extend, in- 


aue n 14 TO of LAVRENCEKIAE, with all 


io one whole free and independent burgli ef ba- 
von, to be now, and in all time hereafter, called, 


Powers. 


Xn 


Howes, Ebenen, privileges, and jutiſtlidions 1 whit 
ever, pertaining, and belonging, or which ought 
to pertain and belong; to any free and independent 
burgh of bareny, which might be erectedl in 
Scotland fince the date of the act of parliament, 
- made. in the 2th year of the reign of his Majeſty 
Gcorge II. intitled, . An act for taking away and 
<5. aboliſhing. the heritable juriſdictions in that part 
of Great Britain called Scotland, & .; with | 
| full. power and privilege to the burgeſſes of hill». 
burgh to elect their own magiſtrates and counſel- 
lors, for the exerciſe of ſuch juriſdiction as is by 
law competent to ſuch magiſtrates, and for the 
due and regular adminiſtration of ſuch common 
35 good as may pertain and belong to the ſaid com- 
munity, in all time coming: And for the better re- 
gulating the adminiſtration and police of the ſaid 
burgh of barony, it is hereby declared, That the 
magiltracy--ſhall eonſiſt of one bailie, who ſhall 
have the legal and uſual jurifdiction: That the add 
mfniſtration of any NP I ts which may bez 
long to the burgh, ſhall be committed to four 
coumſellors jointly with the {aid bailie, any three 
of them to be a quorum ; with power to the faid 
bailie and counſellors, and their quorum, to make 
ſuch by-laws, and regulations as are conſiſtent with 
the public law of the realm, and as may be con- 
ducive to the: eſtabliſhment and preſervation of 
good order, and to the advancement and proſpe+ 
rity. of che burgh. — That all the inhabitants 
within the ads of the ons before deſcribed; 
being 
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5 / the month of November yearly, and 


: 
"#8 


eee td a houſe and garden 


8 ſhall have the right of burgeſſes, and be 


Intitled to vote at the elections, and to be elected 
10 dhe offices of magiſtrates or counſellors but 
ider the following proviſions, viz. 
fon: mal be! intitled to vote at elechions or to be 

dailie Wr e 2 1 afore« | 


1 and every future election bal be tri. 
ennial on the firſt Wedneſday of June; the hour 
of meeting being eleven o'clock forenoon.— And 
his Majeſty, with advice and conſent aforeſaid, 
gives full power and liberty to the ſaid burgh of 
barony, and the adminiſtrators of the ſaid com- 
3 of keeping and holding one wee mare 
let withih the faid burgh upon Thut/day al 
weck; as alſo of holding one free annual fair up 
on any part within the territory of the ſaid burgh 
ol barony, to begin upon the firſt edi 
) abt 
for three days ſucceſſively; with power to the ſaid 
magiſtrates: and counſellors, and their ſueceſſors 
in office, to collect, way and intromit- with, the 
tolls and cuſtoms, and other duties, of the aid 
weekly markets and 4e ih and to apply the 
dne for the neceſſary expences of maintaining 
eace and good erder-during the ſaid markets and 
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